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gt H' AVY-WALL tubing can be rolled to within one-half Timken bearings also eliminate complicated lubrication 
ere standard tolerances on Assel type tube mills, devel- | systems, permit the use of simple and economical grease = 
Baum" oped by the Timken Company and built by Aetna-Stand- lubrication. No need for pipes or tubes. Rolls can be ar | 
ee ard. This type of mill is one of the most accurate rolling changed faster. y! 
stock muls ever built for mechanical tubing. To get all these advantages in the mill equipment you es, 
type One big reason for the mill’s extreme accuracy is the buy or build, be sure to specify Timken tapered roller 
4 Timken" tapered roller bearings on the roll necks of the bearings. And look for the trade-mark ‘“Timken” stamped 
three rolls on every bearing. The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
limken roll neck bearings take radial, thrust and com- Canton 6, Ohio. Canadian plant: St. Thomas, Ontario. 
ation loads without special thrust units. Chuck mount- Cable address: ““ TIMROSCO”. 









"gS are simpler and more compact. Greater mill rigidity 
- ‘provided hecause Timken bearings permit larger diam- ——— 
r “er roll necks. Load ratings are increased as much as —_ 
a Ro kK Strength is increased 50 to 60%. ji mel 
] Wear y the Timken bearing itself is practically > <i 
a] ited ue rolling motion and incredibly smooth | = 
ress \nd the lower starting resistance of Timken TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS — 
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Here’s the Trackmobile in action! Its amazing flexibility gives you 
~ faster, lower cost car moving anywhere in your track area. It travels 
on the road; it pulls or pushes on the track for spotting, switching Vice 
hauling . . . and it never gets “‘bottled up!’’ Trackmobile versatility is a Fe 
helping leading companies throughout industry to keev cars and ~~ 
production on the move . . . to reduce work crew waiting time and Com; 
. . ~ ’ 9 onds 
demurrage costs. Get the full story in ‘‘Reports from the Field, Gee 
a new booklet with facts and figures on Trackmobile savings 
Write for your copy today! aul 
WHITING CORPORATION 
15601 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois | 
‘ 
The Whiting Trackmobile ‘ 
spots, switches and hauls speeds ‘ ‘ 
production in all industries! 
WHITING SERVES ALL INDUSTRIES 
Overhead Electric Chain Trambea aeee 
Cranes Hoists Hand ' 
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—KEditorial 


Hope Never Ran Higher 


66 HAT’S the use?” is dead. “What difference does it make?” is 

on its way out. A healthy new climate with a positive slant 
is here. We have always been a people capable of rising to new heights 
in practical idealism—and making it work. We have also been capable 
of descending to the depths of confusion and despair. 


It all depends upon whether or not we have a leader. There has 
been a dearth of them for many years. But real leaders beget leaders. 
They can turn a nation of confused people into a strong positive force. 
That has happened. 


America is a young nation; too young to have gone down the road 
searching for security for security’s sake alone; too young to give up 
its heritage of action and practicality in exchange for indecision and 
phony idealism. 


President Eisenhower will not satisfy the “rugged individualists” 
any more than he will satisfy the parlor pinks. He favors no one 
group above another. His State of the Union talk made that clear. 


He has pulled the rug out from under Stalin. For the first time 
we have taken the initiative in the cold war. The Communists can do 
the guessing now. 


Release of the 7th Fleet worries England and France. It does not 
worry President Eisenhower or the American people. We have parted 
with appeasement, indecision and timidity. 


At home loyalty and efficiency are to be demanded of government 
people. But there will be no acquiescence to rumor, gossip or hysteri- 
cal finger pointing. 


We are to balance the budget before we cut taxes. Direct controls 
have no place in our present economy. 


Social gains are to be consolidated. When disaster beyond the con- 
trol of the citizen overtakes him his government will fight it. Prac- 
tical and worthwhile services will be retained. 


Defense will be provided to the fullest extent necessary—with 
money spent wisely. This is not cutting defense needs—it is sound 
and honest preparation for emergencies. 


The leadership is here. The signals are simple, the goals are honest 
and hope for America never ran higher. 
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This BARER TRUCK 
to handles any shape load... 


e e e e ¥ 
. r 
C. BB You name the load—the Baker“ Octopus” illus- ©The “Octopus” consists of a standard Baker Fork : 
! trated will handle it, whether it’s a drum, a roll Truck equipped with a variety of Baker attach 1 
of newsprint, a packing case,a piece of machinery, _ments—360° revolving head, 4-purpose carriage. being 
oe a bale of cotton or a pallet load of cartons. More- up-ender, drum clamp, ete. — which may be Cant 
over, it will pick it up, transport it, raise or lower applied individually or in combinations. While for 


it, shift it to left or right, revolve it, up-end it, one truck may never be called on to perform 
or stack it in any position. In fact, it will handle all these functions. the “Octopus” demonstrates 
it with no more physical effort than is needed to the range of utility of Baker fork trucks and 
operate the simple hydraulic controls. attachments. 


wu, 6-page special report on the application 
of Baker attachments to various loads. 


THE BAKER-RAULANG COMPANY 
1227 WEST 80th STREET © CLEVELAND 2, OH!O 


— 


BAKER-LULL Corporation, Subsidiary, Minneapolis, \!'0. 


Material Handling and Construction Equipment. 
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Resistance 


Will you please advise where we 
+ secure more information on the 
wsfront item in your Jan. 8 issue 
ting that low carbon sheet steel 
stand plenty of heat when pro- 
ted by aluminum hydroxide mixed 
th a mill batch of ground coat 


namel. 





8S. V. READ 
Chief Engineer 






ufalo Tank Corp 

Dunellen, N. J. 

Write to the U. S. Atomic Energy Com- 
sion Depository Library, Princeton Uni- 
ity Library, Princeton, N. J. for the 
port "Coatings for the Protection of Low 
srbon Steel at Elevated Temperatures" 
J. H. Handwerk and T. N. McVay.—Ed. 











w Stainless 

sir: 

We have read with interest the ar- 
icle on new stainless steel, p. 228 of 
e Jan. 1 issue. 

Would you kindly furnish us with 
ny additional information available 
bn the subject. 












E.L. FULLER 
General Supervisor of 
Vaterials Research 






al Harvester Co 







An article on the forming and welding 
characteristics of manganese chrome stain- 


ss steel will be published Mar. 12.—Ed. 
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Sir 
| thought you would like to know 
that a typographical error appeared 
¢ 100 of your Jan. 8 issue. I 
reier to table No. 1 which lists the 
J-ton closed die forging press 
being built for Kaiser Aluminum & 
Fork “iemical Co. by the Baldwin-Lima 
| Ha liton ( 
tach . ; 
ina " pre ss, of course, is actually 
2 ing built by the E. W. Bliss Co. at 
e ak ; , 
a : , Ohio. You did give us credit 
hi e r this press on the table reproduced 
‘form on p. 8) of your Apr. 3 issue. 


rates J. T. HARRINGTON 
Advertising Manager 


and BW. I 
( 
‘8s, the line was transposed.—Ed. 
Welding Beryllium Copper 
Ci 
ur Jan. 15 issue you 
pL dicated that beryllium copper 
NY Are. sfully welded for the 
28 — t condenser discharge 
stance welder. The statement 
-_— _ Ss tnat li 
oo lum copper cannot 
ote : welded on account of 
= s n¢ reating temperature. 


, is not the case since 


b ebruary 12, 1953 














Letters from readers 


beryllium copper has been successfully 
welded for a number of years by car- 
bon arc, metal are and inert are weld- 
ing procedures. The usual practice 
calls for age hardening following join- 
ing. 

Since we are not familiar with the 
type of equipment prentioned in your 
note, we would afpreciate additional 
information regarding manufacture, 


etc. 


J. T. RICHARDS 
Development Engineer 


The Beryllium Corp. 
Reading, Pa. 

What we. meant to imply was that neither 
the mechanical or electrical properties of 
Berylco 25 are affected by this type of weld- 
ing. Therefore, no post welding treatment 
is needed. This job is being done by the 
Whiting & Davis Co., Plainville, Mass., who 
are using a Raytheon condenser-discharger 
type of welder.—Ed. 


Free List 


Sir: 

An item in your Jan. 15 issue says 
that a bill is now before the House 
Ways and Means Committee to remove 
the tariff duty on bauxite. 

We have not been able to locate any 
reference to this bill from other 
sources. Can you supply us with the 
bill number and the name of the con- 
gressman who introduced it? 

A. C. NEWTON 
Executive Secretary 
The Refractories Institute 
Pittsburgh 

Rep. Hale Boggs, D. of La., introduced 

the bill (H.R. 222) on Jan. 3.—Ed. 


Chip Engineering 
Sir: 

We read with interest the article 
“Chip Engineering Vital Counterpart 
to Automated Machining Lines,” Dec. 
18, 1952, p. 142, dealing with the 
chip handling system at the Ford- 
Cleveland engine plant. 

The first sentence of the second 
paragraph of the second column, p. 
142, reads as follows: “At the new 
engine plant, oscillating conveyers are 
used exclusively for conveying dry 
chips.” We feel that this is an in- 
correct statement as there are five 
Hapman tubular conveyers being used 
in conjunction with this system to con- 
vey the dry chips from the Cincinnati 
broaches into the oscillating conveyers. 

We feel that you would be inter- 
ested to know that our equipment is a 
definite component part of this con- 
veying system. 

W. E. HARPER 
Sales Manager 
Hapman Conveyors, Inc. 


Kalamazoo, Mich 


They worked so smoothly we overlooked 
them.—Ed. 


Just Ahead . . . 
An Important Milestone 


The 1953—60th Annual—Edition of 
MacRae’s Blue Book will appear this 
spring with the names and addresses 
of 50,000 important plants listed 
under more than 45,000 classifica- 
tions. Trade marks and other perti- 
nent information are included. 

Write for suggestions concerning the 


ectory of 


valuable uses of this Di 
American Industry. 


This handy address. 
directory, at left, 
sent free to all re- 
cipients of the 
current edition of 
MacRae’s Blue 
Book, has been 
received with 
enthusiasm. 
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Whether it’s 35 tons of special alloy analysis or a quality carbon heat, Headq 

: ; ' friend 

the experience of steel men like Dave, Bruce, Roy, Lennie, and Chick re 
plus modern tools such as the new electric furnaces shown above com- 


bine to make Fink] steels the finest available. Fashi 


Each heat is constantly checked and carefully controlled, for here is one 
where Finkl quality begins. Here is where we start proving that the surpr 
finest product is the least expensive to you in the long run. a “4 
Since 1879, Finkl has developed many special analysis steels of their Me 


own through the desire to constantly improve and to produce the finest tistics 
die blocks and forgings at the lowest cost to you. lente 
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Fatigue Cracks 


Chain of Command 


Four years ago Editor-in-chief 
Tom Campbell went to the far 
north country to inspect the new 
Quebec-Labrador deposit of iron 
ere and won $9 in a poker game. 
He came back predicting that this 
deposit offered vast opportunities 
for development and would make a 
lot of pessimists say “uncle” THE 
Iron AGE, Nov. 4, 1948). This year 
he went back, saw the project was 
flourishing, confirmed his predic- 
tion and won $9.25 in a poker game. 
This was all written up in our Jan- 
vary 8th issue—truly an inspiring 
story of pioneering hardships and 
big men doing big things. A part of 
his latest journey took him and a 
few others over the railroad con- 
struction project in a DC-3. Flying 
at 500 feet they zipped over what is 
commonly called a plug-——a spot 
that has to be dynamited to level 
out the bed — and were quite 
thrilled at the friendly waves of 
the gang working below. Actually 
the waves were more frantic than 
friendly (it later developed they 
were waving goodby) for the gang 
has just touched off a large charge 
of dynamite. The explosion went 
off, rocks looked like flak, the plane 
wavered but snaked through. That’s 
how we nearly lost Tom. All this, 
of course, is not important except 
for the fact that outside of Man- 
aging Editor George Sullivan, Jug 
Brown, Bill Packard, a 40-odd as- 
sortment of associates, assistants 
and correspondents, Mildred, the 
receptionist, and 700 plus or minus 
people in the Chilton Philadelphia 
Headquarters, plus all families and 
friends we’re next in line for the 
ob of Editor, chief. 


Fashion is Bulldozers 


Our non-ferrous metals man, Bob 
Hatschek, just handed us a rather 
surprising piece from the Kaiser 
Aluminum News. It’s a story about 
the “Standard Rate and Data Ser- 
vice, the Ad Man’s Bible” (a pub- 
lication that lists circulation sta- 
tistics and advertising rates for 
magazines and newspapers). It 
leads off with “Advertising to be 
successful, first must reach those 
persons most likely to buy the prod- 
wt. That’s why bulldozers aren’t 
advertised in the Woman's Home 
Companion nor the latest Dior 
fashions in Iron Age.” Now let’s 
get this straight. As America’s fa- 
vorite family journal (your ffj) 
for 98 years, THE IRON AGE takes 
a back seat to no magazine on the 
extent of its family readership. 
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by William M. Coffey 


We cherchez plenty of femmes and 
children, too. Witness this letter 
from Billy Wells, age 13, Freeport, 
L. I.: “Our Boy Scout troop, Pla- 
typus Patrol, would like 20 re- 
prints of your article, “Silicon Car- 
bide Deoxidation Practice Grows.” 
And this letter from Mrs. Harvey 
Kitchner, Cleveland: “It’s simply a 
mad rush every week between my 
husband, Grandma Kitchner and 
baby Harvey, Jr. when the post- 
man proudly yells from way down 
the street, ‘Here’s your Iron Age!’ 
I think your latest in cold rolled 
strip is out of this world, so yar.” 
We’ll take all the Dior ’ya got. 


Puzzlers 


We promised last week a round- 
up of winners and puzzle answers. 
Here goes: 

What’s the age of the ship and 
its boiler? Answer: Ship 24, Boiler, 
18. And the winners: Fred Wetzler, 
Miss Gloria Szymezak, H. L. Mil- 
lar, Charles O. Talberg, John D. 
Statler, Jay W. Fredrickson, H. C. 
Myers, Jr., J. Wade Rice, C. Stew- 
art Anthony, Lewis D. Rice, Har- 
old Johns, D. S. Tarr, J. W. Algeo, 
R. W. Hautzenroeder, William E. 
McCord, F. Rondepierre and W. 
Trinks. 

How do you arrange nine coins 
in ten rows of three each? Answer: 


. and the winners: Robert Pia- 
secki, V. J. Condon, R. Hauser, R. 
W. Hautzenroeder, F. Rondepierre, 
Kenneth H. Koehler and Barbara 
A. Schelberg, H. J. Zorn, F. J. 
Foersterling, F. W. Ihle, E. Bus- 
chow and Lewis D. Rice. 

Some new arrivals to the “nearby 
town” problem: Donald L. De Ar- 
ment, George F. Weber, George F. 
Kiesel, Jr., William H. Berg, T. H. 
Messer and Frank C. Berger. Next 
week the beef puzzle winners. 


New Puzzler 


A square lake with a tree grow- 
ing on the shore at each corner. 
Problem: Double the area of the 
lake, keeping its square without 
moving the trees or leaving them 
on islands. Score yourself 100% if 
answer is found in five second. 
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Homoflex Hose—More use per dollar 
COTTON a Hos¢ cam dollar 


Homofle AY AKT 


aT = er dollar 


SZ 


Homoflex Ho. 7 ,e per dollar 


IT LASTS LONGER e « « That's why Homoflex Hose saves you money. Workmen 


like it because they don’t have to “fight” it. It’s light, flexible, easy to 
handle, with no pre-set twist... and very strong for handling air, water, 
other fluids and gases. In addition to all this, R/M engineers found a way 
to make the parts of Homoflex Hose inseparable—adding still more to the 
life of the hose. If you want to lower your hose costs just raise your stand- 
ards to Homoflex . . . Ask the R/M Distributor for Bulletin 6879. He'll tell 
you about other R/M hose types for steam, oil, suction, chemicals . . . also 
how you get MORE USE PER DOLLAR with R/M transmission, and conveyor 
belt and V-belts. 


DIVISION PASSAIC, NEW JER 


RAYBESTOS- MANHATTAN, INC. 


A@eorepd 


Flat Belts V-Belts Conveyor Belts Hose Roll Covering Tank Lining Abrasive Whee's 


Other R/M products include: Industrial Rubber ¢ Fan Belts © Radiator Hose * Brake Linings © Broke Blocks @ Clutch Focings 
Asbestos Textiles ¢ Teflon Products ¢ Packings ¢ Sintered Metal Parts ¢ Bowling Balls 
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THE IRON AGE Newsfront 


A CONTINUOUS PROCESS for cleaning, phosphate coating and enameling of 
steel strip has been developed by a major fabricator. As many 
as six coils can be processed at one time. 


NEWSFRONT 


SEPARATING STAINLESS STEEL BY SPARK TESTING still defies positive solu- 
tion. Latest approach involves development of special goggle 
lenses to accentuate predominating color in the spark stream. 
Results still leave much to be desired. 


IMPROVED ECONOMY OF OPERATION is not the only reason V-8 engines are 
popular. In addition to 8 pct improvement in fuel consump— 
tion, estimated production costs of the new Buick V-8 will be 
7 pct less than its old in-line engine. One half of the 
savings is due to weight. 


U. S. INVESTMENT ABROAD-.is likely to receive additional encotragement 
from the government. Idea is that U. S. dollars invested 
abroad would fit in well with the "trade, not aid" campaign, 
Government may resort to special tax treatment to create a 
more favorable climate. 


NEWSFRONT 


COLD FORMING EQUIPMENT is being adapted for cold rolling of splines on 
shaft ends to replace hobbing methods. It's still experi- 
mental. If proven practical, closer tolerances, better grain 
structure in the steel and elimination of several operations 
now required by hobbing may be possible. 


AUTOMATION APPLIED TO METAL PROCESSING may be reaching the limit of pos- 
Sibilities, some experts think. Now more attention is being 
given to automation of assembly operations, particularly small 
parts. Much progress has already been made. 


MAKING ALUMINUM BY DISSOLVINGjsilico-aluminum in liquid zinc at 1200° F 
is in pilot plant operation in France. Zinc is distilled from 
aluminum, yielding a high purity metal. Price of kaolin and 
white bauxite will determine economies of the Loerenstein 
process. 


USE OF ENAMELING STOCK IN PRODUCTION OF TV TUBES is moving ahead. One 
manufacturer hopes to get into limited production soon. Steel 
to be used is cold-rolled 0.035 C max. Normal enameling tech- 
niques would be used. Most metal-glass tubes now use stain- 
less steel. 


NEWSFRONT 


ECONOMISTS MAY BE A DIME A DOZEN when the new Administration gets 
through some planned housecleaning. Agriculture Dept. has 
2500, most of whom will get the ax. Commerce has 1000. Some 


congressmen feel 25 would do. Treasury with 70, could limp 
along on lo, 


MANUFACTURE OF IMPACT STAMPED aluminum small arms cartridges is through 


the production line stage. It is predicted the cartridges will 
find ready acceptance in commercial applications, 


POSSIBILITIES OF A MILL—PRODUCED WAX-COATED STEEL SHEET for use in draw- 
ing or stamping applications are being considered by some 
fabricators. Waxes, applied immediately after rolling, would 
not deteriorate with storage, would give the raw sheet cor- 
rosion and damage protection, and serve as a drawing compound. 
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TYPE SW ALL-WELDED 
LIFTING MAGNET 


HAS THESE IMPROVEMENTS 


1 Leads protected ot magnetend. 

2 Wf demaged, outer leads replaceable without 
entering terminal-boxes. 

3 Solderiess clasp-type connecters. 

4 Stronger welds — 2 to 5 times stronger. 


5 ECAMICA board (new ECAM development) fy 
 sulates coil layers. 


6 New, purer asbestos, covainiec’ by EC&M 
No. 281 impregnation, insulates between turns. 


7 Coil windings locked against movement. 
"8 Thicker pole shoes with high shoulders. 
_ & Stronger manganese bottom plate. 

foo ap amen 


BIG Magnet 


oe 
with BIG Lifts 


“Best Magnet We Ever Had—and We've 
Had Lots of 'Em!"’ That's what Abe Knofsky, 
Warren Scrap Iron and Metal Co. of 
Warren, Ohio, says . . . also, “Its greater 
lifting capacity means quicker lifting 
and Jower cost per carload." 


This company uses a 55-inch Type SW 
Magnet, on a 30-ton Browning Crane 
and Shovel Type ML-300 Crane with 60- 
foot boom, for loading various kinds of 


scrap into railroad cars 


EC&M Improved Design Type SW ALL 
WELDED Magnets give greater lifting 
capacity per dollar invested. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE THEM 


ASK FOR NEW BULLETIN > 


THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 


2698 EAST 7J9OTH STREET 


* CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
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STEEL: How the Trend Will Go on Prices 


Lifting of controls challenges statesmanship of industry 
leaders ... Some price increases should be expected . . . But 
no rush is seen... Expect union wage bid—By J. B. Delaney. 


Lifting of price controls will 
challenge statesmanship of the 
steel industry. 

Industry leaders have no _in- 
tention of fumbling the ball. 

Some price increases are inevi- 
table. They will not come over- 
night except from a few small, 
marginal producers whose costs 
are high. Industry-wide advances, 
when they come, will be selective. 
Adjustments will be based on cost 
of production plus a reasonable 
margin of profit. 

The industry will use the op- 
portunity to restore a balanced 
price relationship between prod- 
ucts. This balance has become 
somewhat distorted due to across- 
the-board OPS increases. 


Traffic Would Bear Boost 


On the basis of current market 
conditions, steel producers could 
hike prices almost at will with 
the lifting of controls and get 
away with it. Steel-hungry con- 
sumers are paying conversion 
prices double and triple regular 
mill prices for hard-to-get prod- 
ucts. Marginal producers boast 
substantial backlogs despite prices 
well above the bulk of the field. 

But there are good reasons why 
a general upward adjustment in 
prices is not likely to materialize 
quickly. First is the probability 
of adverse public reaction to pre- 
cipitate advances. Second, the 
industry is likely to lean over 
backward to avoid embarrassing 
the first “friendly” national Ad- 
ministration in two decades. 
Third is steel labor. The industry 
has one eye cocked on expected 
demands for higher wages this 
summer, 
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The industry knows it will be 
on the spot. No price advances 
will be made without economic 
facts to back them up. 


Industry leaders have made no 


predicted increases within reason- 
able limits, likened the situation 
to the man whose house is on fire 
—“He’s a fool if he doesn’t do 
something about it.” 

Discussions thus far have cen- 
tered about base price changes. 
Little is heard about revision of 
extra charges. 

The possibility of increased la- 





WAGE TALKS of U. S. Steel's Benjamin Fairless and United Steelworkers’ David J. 
McDonald will influence steel prices. Mr. McDonald will seek wage boosts. 


secret of their contention that the 
average increase of $5.20 per ton 
allowed after last summer’s strike 


was not enough to cover increased 


costs. Costs have increased con- 


siderably since then. 


While the steel strike was 
largely responsible for a decline 
in steel earnings last year, the 
industry points to 1951 when there 
was no strike as proof that high 
taxes and costs have hurt profits. 
Compared with 1950, industry 
earnings in 1951 were off 13 pct. 
U. S. Steel Corp. reported net in- 
come pct of sales as 5.2 in 1951 
compared with 7.3 in 1950. A 
further decline to 4.6 pct was re- 


ported last year. 


One company chairman, who 


bor costs is important to the price 
picture. The United Steelworkers 
of America are free to ask for re- 
opening of the contract on wages 
anytime after May 1. If no agree- 
ment is reached by June 30, the 
union may strike. 

It’s a foregone conclusion that 
David J. McDonald, the union’s 
new president, will demand a wage 
increase. He is expected to drive 
a hard bargain even to the point 
of threatening a strike. But the 
betting is for a settlement without 
a walkout. If Mr. McDonald gets 
an increase it will be nothing like 
last year’s concessions, which 
averaged 25¢ an hr. 

Despite speculation that Mr. 
McDonald might be tougher than 
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CONTROLS: Wage Lid Out the Window 


ike orders wage ceilings off immediately . . . Price controls 
to follow "in orderly manner" .. . Some wage hikes effective 


immediately . . . See some price rises—By A. K. Rannells. 


There’s a loud hum of activity 
this week along the control front 
in Washington following a presi- 
dential order scrapping wage con- 
trols immediately and directing 
pricing decontrol as quickly as 
possible. 

One thing now clear to controls 
officials, despite some indecision 
as to procedures, is that there 
must be nothing left to discard by 
Apr. 30 except the text of the 
price-wage law itself. 


Clean the Slate 


Indications are that the White 
House wants no further legisla- 
tion in this field, not even the 
standby controls which had. been 
urged so strongly by the outgoing 
Administration. 

If free enterprise and the indi- 
rect controls available to the gov- 
ernment can’t keep the situation in 
hand, says the White House, then 
would be the time to “promptly 
ask the Congress for such legisla- 
tion as may be required.” 

Wage controls were suspended, 
effective immediately, by White 
House direction following a 2-hr 
meeting Friday with the Cabinet. 
Processing of wage adjustment 
applications had been stopped 
earlier in the week. 

Specifically, the executive order 
suspends all wage and salary reg- 
ulations and orders issued or ad- 
ministered by the Wage Stabiliza- 
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Continued 


his predecessor, the late Philip 
Murray, labor relations people are 
not too worried. They believe he 
will not risk another strike of 
workers who have not fully re- 
covered financially from last 
year’s walkout. Average pay loss 
per worker in the 1952 strike was 
$650. On the basis of a 40-hr week 
the steel workers won’t have their 


tion Board (or Wage Stabilization 
Committee), the Salary Stabiliza- 
tion Board (or Office of Salary 


Lift Price Controls on These: 


Wet Ground Mica 

Industrial Steel Wool 

Fullers’ Earth 

Graphite Crucibles 
Custom-Built Cars 

Modified Cars 

Foreign-Built Cars 

Used Cars (Pre-1946 models) 
Small Appliances 

All Furniture, including Metal 
Sporting Goods 

Bicycles & Accessories 

Toys 

Clocks 

Musical Instruments 

Radio, Television Sets & Parts 
Silverware 

Cutlery 

All Housewares covered in Ap- 


pendix B of CPR 7 


Stabilization), and the Railroad 
and Airline Wage Board. 

In addition, it was made clear 
that all pay adjustments, includ- 
ing retroactive agreements, which 
had been applied for but which 
were still pending before these 
agencies could now go into effect 
at once. 

It was also made plain that pen- 
alty provisions for past alleged 
violations still are in force—but 
that adjustments subsequent to 


losses made up until next fall. 

Also, the union will be strictly 
on its own this year. It cannot 
look to a sympathetic Washington. 
President Eisenhower has indi- 
cated neither industry nor labor 
can expect to gain anything by 
appealing to the capital. 

Even some union leaders are 
said to feel that Mr. McDonald 





the Friday order are free of gy¢, 
restraint. 

Stepped-up activity also wa 
noticeable in the price contro) 
offices. Instructions were clearer. 
The White House message calle 
for lifting of remaining price cop. 
trols “in an orderly manner” ang 
agency termination by Apr. 30. 

However, a big question Was 
whether decontrol should be on , 
sudden and wholesale basis. Ap. 
parently this was settled by the 
pricing agency, which this week 
was following a middle course of 
dropping some ceiling prices. 

First batch of decontrol orders 
would be in a general overriding 
form, officials said. These would 
cover most of the products re. 
maining under CPR 7 (retail reg. 
ulation) such as wood and meta! 
furniture, small appliances con. 
taining metal, and textiles, and 
other soft goods. 


No Rush on Some 


There would be no rush to in- 
clude heavy machinery, new cars, 
and most types of heavy metal- 
containing goods in early decon- 
trol action, learned IRON AGE. 

New car ceilings in genera! 
were not to be lifted at once. How. 
ever, all pre-1946 models of used 
cars, all custom built cars, and 
foreign made vehicles were sched- 
uled for immediate decontrol. 

Officials said this would remove 
price lids on nearly 18 million 
used cars but would have little 
effect on new output since the 
amount of custom and foreign 
built cars is relatively small. 

As it stood early this week, the 
last items scheduled for decon- 
trol included those products at or 





does not have to outdo himself 
to consolidate his position as 
leader of the USW. They point 
out that Mr. Murray last year was 
forced to settle without the union 
shop—the one issue that delayed 
agreement for weeks after the in- 
dustry offered substantially the 
same economic terms as finally 
agreed upon. 
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against the ceiling. On 
ntative list scheduled for 
delayed decontrol were the basic 
metals--steel, copper, aluminum. 

Nor were the below-ceiling lead 
snd zine included in the hastily 
drawn up first list, although no 
reason Was given for the omission. 


Save Price Wage Records 


One overriding fact stands out 
in the commotion arising from the 
price decontrol activity. Indus- 
try and business must not over- 
look the fact that all company 
records pertaining to price-wage 
controls must be preserved. 

Washington’s authority to in- 
stitute suits alleging over-ceiling 
charges or payments will remain 
in effect. Some federal courts even 
now are still concerned with liti- 
gation growing out of alleged 
violations stemming from World 
War II controls. 

A maximum of 2 years of preser- 
vation should suffice in most cases. 

Government stabilization offi- 
cials have modified their thinking 
to some extent. They do not now 
foresee any appreciable general 
price rise, contrary to thoughts 
a month ago. 





“Some Increases Coming” 


However, they say that there 
will obviously be some price in- 
creases here and there. They add 
that such increases after all goods 
are decontrolled could cost the 
consuming public between $500 
million and $1 billion over the 
ensuing 12 months. 

With respect to production con- 
trols, neither was the picture 
clear this week nor the _ prob- 
lem immediately pressing. There 
seemed no doubt that allocation 
control would have to be retained 
over a few critical materials, such 
as nickel, after June 30. Also 
military priorities are to continue 
in effect. 

Last week, an executive order 
merged Defense Production Ad- 
ministration with the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, which also 
swallowed up National Security 
Resources Board. 
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TOOL HOLDER'S long, narrow design enables deep groove cutting. 


Lathe Turns Rolls Automatically | 


For the first time on a machine of its size, all electronic con- 
trols guide the cutter of a 60-in. roll turning lathe newly installed 
at U.S. Steel Corp.’s Homestead Works. The machine represents 
fully-automatic contour duplication—long the aim of engineers. 

It’s also the first time a lathe of this sort is used to generate 
the outlines for producing structural shapes and such rolled steel 
items on the huge mill rolls. 

Control versatility and ease of maintaining the electronic dup- 
licating equipment are other advantages claimed. Pushbutton 
controls permit rapid roughing and finishing cuts. 

Duplication is accomplished by a stylus which follows the con- 
tour of a flat template of the desired shape. Deflection of the 
tracer is electronically amplified, interpreted and fed to the two << 

\” 
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electric motors. Tool bit and stylus are on the same carriage. 
Actual roll turning is quite rapid since worker supervision of 
the machine is minimized. Two roll turning jobs have been +? 
speeded from 156 hr to 49 hr and from 196 hr to 49 hr, with a = 
metal removal rate 2 to 6 times as much as a standard lathe. 4 
Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., designer and builder of the lathe, an- ne | 
ticipates considerable savings to result from use of this machine. ou 
The lathe can take rolls up to 35 tons in weight, with diameters + 
2 
¥ 










as large as 54 in. and lengths to 20 ft. Spindle will turn up to 
32 rpm and surface speeds of 
60 fpm on iron and 200 fpm 
on steel are recommended 
with carbide bits. 

The lathe itself is no mid- 
get, measuring 45 ft long. 
Face plate has a 5-ft di- 
ameter, the headstock length 
is 9 ft, and carriage length 
on the bed is 6 ft. Bed itself 
measures 65 in. wide. Motor 
is rated at 75 hp. 

Even chip disposal is han- 
died automatically. A con- 
tinuous conveyer drops scraps 


into buckets placed in pits at “~~ ™"™ . a rd 
the end of the bed. CAST STEEL shape roll is mounted in 


neck rests for automatic turning. 
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EARTHMOVERS: ‘53 Should Be Solid 


Construction machinery builders look for good sales this year 
..» Expect heavy building activity ... Delivery time improves 
.. + Raw materials easier to get—By K. W. Bennett. 


With airfield, dam, and turnpike 
appropriations offering promise 
for the construction equipment 
market, construction machinery 
builders are counting on a good 
year in 1953. 

There is a strong sentiment that 
the lush days of the early ’50s are 
past, but that business will be at a 
solid level for the coming year. 

Resume Stalled Project? 

Competition, always keen, is set- 
ting a swifter pace. Backlogs of 
equipment on order have been 
shrinking. But construction men 
are finally able to coax some badly 
needed concrete reinforcing bars 
out of hiding and structurals are ex- 
pected to become more easily obtain- 
able. This should mean a resump- 
tion of building projects that were 
pinched off by the steel shortage. 

A year ago, large construction 
equipment firms were reporting 
backlogs of 10 and 12 months. 
Canadian distributors complained 
that delivery from the states might 
take a year, that even spare parts 
were extremely scarce. 

This month, backlogs of 4 to 6 
months were common. Pieces of 
heavy equipment were available for 
immediate delivery, including heavy 
trucks, mixer trucks, pumps, even 
blades. 


Deliveries Shortened 


Though backlogs of as much as 
12 months are reported, it is pos- 
sible to get equipment in a much 
shorter period. “Backlog” may in- 
clude equipment originally ordered 
for spring delivery, 3 months from 
today. 

New buyers, asking for shorter 
delivery, may get it by specifying 
a nearer date. And customers are 
demanding quick delivery or tak- 
ing their business elsewhere. 

One firm offers “off the floor de- 
livery” of heavy equipment; an- 
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other can arrange “immediate” de- 
livery. Still another has heavy 
equipment for “delivery in 60 
days.” Light equipment is avail- 
able on short delivery. 

Easing is due more to freer raw 
materials than a falloff in demand. 
Suppliers reported that plate, while 


Officers Elected 


Members of the Associated 
Equipment Distributors last 
week in Chicago elected John 
Oechsle, Metalweld Inc., Phila- 
delphia, new president of the 
construction machinery whole- 
Frank 
Skidmore, Contractors Equip- 
ment & Supply Co., Albuquer- 
que, N. M., was chosen execu- 
tive vice-president. Other vice- 
presidents were George W. 
Gagel, Machinery & Supplies 
Co., Kansas City; Ray J. Finn, 
Bode-Finn Co., Cincinnati; J. W. 
Halls, Consolidated Engines & 
Machinery Co. Ltd., Montreal. 
F. J. Fitzpatrick, Parker-Dan- 
ner Co., Hyde Park, Mass., was 
elected treasurer. 


salers organization. 





requiring some scrambling, was not 
interfering with delivery. Struc- 
turals and angles are offering con- 
siderable difficulty. 

Manufacturers are still doing a 
high percentage of warehouse buy- 
ing, are cutting purchases of for- 
eign and conversion steel. Prices 
are increasingly competitive. 


Profits Cut 


Substitutions in plate and struc- 
turals are still being made. Equip- 
ment lines that employ less of this 
type of steel are being pushed. 
Some firms have dropped equip- 
ment lines, will restore them when 
the steel products they need are 
more plentiful. 

And in a few equipment lines, 


profits are being cut to Keep the 
equipment on the market, ey 
though the high priced stee] jt Con. 
tains has cut profit margins to the 
nub. Competition is sharp enough 
to make the move worth while. 


Will Market Slump 


There are reports of a Decembe 
dropoff in sales volume that ¢,. 
ceeds the regular seasonal slump, 
Other reports of the same slum 
place it back at the beginning of 
fourth quarter. This is partly due 
to the tightening of steel for cop. 
struction and oil country develop. 
ment after the steel strike. 

Easing in heavy equipment 
important. Heavy pieces have beep 
consistently harder to get than 
light equipment since the end of 
World War II. For the construe- 
tion man, it means fewer growing 
pains when tackling a large con- 
struction award. For the Cana- 
dians, it means help in items that 
have been critical for several 
years. 


Gets Atomic Energy Contract 

Grinnell Corp., of Providence, 
R. L, will handle mechanical con- 
struction at the new Pike County, 
Ohio atomic energy plant under 
terms of a subcontract valued at 
about $230 million. 

Award of the subcontract was 
made by Peter Kiewit Sons’ Co, 
builders of the $1.2 billion facility. 

Called for in the subcontract are 
construction of process and auxili- 
ary piping, instrumentation, equip- 
ment installation, testing, and re- 
lated work. 


Water System Approvals Totalled 

Government approval of water 
and sewage system construction 
during fourth quarter 1952 


Construction Steel Inquiries and Aword 
appear on p. 84. 


amounted to 463 projects involving 
a total cost of $125 million. 

Controlled materials allotments 
in connection with these programs 
added up to 123,635 tons of steel, 
1088.5 tons of copper and 60 tons 
of aluminum, National Production 
Authority reports. 
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te TUNGSTEN CARBIDE CORES . . . Stacks waiting for final heat treating. 
end ( 
struc: e » 
“@ Anti-Tank Shell Developed in 2 Weeks 
Anti-tank shells with tungsten carbide cores are knocking out Red tanks 
ns that in Korea, They had their first hasty workout in World War II. 
several The adaptation of this cutting tool material to shell construction has a saihiilin:: item ot eieaiaianh ate 
dramatic history. ee i Tt eae 
At Carboloy Dept. of General 
act Electric, where they were first de- 
ridence. veloped, the cores are produced 
al con- from tungsten carbide powder. 
‘ounty. But it wasn’t always that way. 
under The formerly classified story of 
ued at their development was just told by 
Brig. Gen. Paul M. Seleen, Detroit 
ot was Ordnance commander. Swift com- 
s’ Co. pliance to an emergency request 
acility is credited with stopping German 
ah on Tiger tanks at St. Lo in 1944, 
auxili- A new anti-tank shell wasn’t 
equip- ‘eady when the order was flashed. 
ad ve. In Detroit, Ordnance had worked 





with Carboloy on cutting tools and STEP ONE .. . Weighing powder prior to compacting it in mold at left. 
Carboloy had supplied tungsten 
carbide for development work. 
Could carbide cores be made im- 






talled 


























water mediately, Ordnance asked. 
_— Within 2 days ten cores were 
1952 ready for test firing. Less than a 
teers week after the production order, 
tests showed the cores would pene- 
olving trate the thickest tank armor. 

But production capacity was 
ments non-existent. A grinder was flown 
rrams in. A storage shed was cleared. 
steel, Machines loaded for overseas were 
- tons unloaded. A special sintering fur- 
ction nace was built in 19 hr. Output SHELL PARTS . . . (left to right) Windshield, nose piece, core and shell body showing 






started in less than 2 weeks. grooves for rotating bands. 
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@SAVES UP TO 40% 
SPACE WITH NEW 
STREAMLINED DESIGN. 


@ SUPER STRENGTH ... 
EXTRA HIGH SAFETY 
FACTOR. 


@ SOLID STEEL HEADS. 


@HEAVY WALL, PRECI- 
SION HONED, HARD 
CHROME PLATED 
SEAMLESS STEEL BODY. 


@ LEAKPROOF CYLINDER 
HEAD TO BODY CON- 
STRUCTION. 


@ RELATIVE PORT POSI- 
TIONS MAY BE RO- 
TATED WITHOUT 
DISASSEMBLY OF 
CYLINDER AND LOCKED 
IN DESIRED POSITION. 


@ HEAVY DUTY, HI- TEN- 
SILE, HARD CHROME 
PLATED PISTON ROD. 


ISI 


SQUARE HEADS WITH TIE RODS 


/ 
SPACE 
SAVED 


T-J J PAtenaen provi — additional room for 
adjacent equipment without sacrificing strength 


Streamlined construction of the new T-J 
Cylinders eliminates tie rods... reduces 
head size... and saves up to 40% in 
mounting space! In addition, a new high 
in strength is achieved with solid steel 
heads and heavy wall seamless steel body 

. leakproof construction . . 
high safety factor. 

Cylinder walls are precision honed 
and hard chrome plated for long-life 
eficiency. Available with the new T-J 
Super Cushion Flexible Seals which in- 
sure positive cushion with automatic 
valve action for fast return stroke. Many 
standard sizes and styles . . . both cush- 
ioned and non-cushioned . . . for wide 
range of pushing, pulling, lifting, clamp- 
ing or control jobs. T-J dependability. 
Fast delivery to meet rush requirements. 
Write for bulletin 8152. The Tomkins- 
Johnson Co., Jackson, Mich. 


- extra 


Wang Wore reduvanced Features! 


37 YEARS 
EXPERIENCE 


@) 


TOMKINS-JOHNSON 


RIVITORS AIR AND HYORAUL 


CYLINDERS CUTT me | 
v 


Metallurgy ———__ ___ 


JETS: 


New metals needed for better por. 
formance at higher temperatures, 


It is becoming clear that meta). 
lurgists may hold the key to ip. 
proved jet engine performance y 
designers press for higher anq 
higher operating temperatures, 

This was pointed out in Detroit 
last week by R. B. Johnson, plant 
laboratory engineer at General 
Electric’s Gas Turbine Div. He 
outlined some of these metallur. 
gical problems in jet engine cop. 
struction at a joint meeting of 
Aeronautic and Engineering Ma. 
terials sections of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers. 


“Compromise” 


Mr. Johnson said designers 
would like to have jet engine parts 
operate at temperatures of 
3500°F. But because materials 
are not available to carry high 
stresses of these temperatures, 
“the successful performance of 
the jet engine becomes a compro- 
mise between material, design, 
availability and cost.” 

In the compressor chamber, 
magnesium and aluminum appear 
to be at a draw. Aluminum has 
strength advantages, but mag- 
nesium is lighter. New alloys are 
needed to improve the potential 
value of both. 


Ceramic Coated 


In the combustion chamber, 
ceramic coatings are being used 
on the metal liner and, Mr. John- 
son believes, ceramics will be used 
to greater future advantage. 

As the jet engine designer 
pushes on for higher tempera- 
tures, either new alloys or air cool- 
ing systems must be developed. 
Fuel has been tried as a coolant, 
giving a desired pre-heating to the 
fuel, and even molten metals are 
being investigated for this purpose. 
And cooling systems are not only 
hard to build but cut engine eff- 
ciency. 

“The faster we fly the hotter it 
gets and thus the metallurgist has 
one of the keys to a successful trip 
to the moon,” is his conclusion 
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BLAST FURNACE: Test Carbon Lining 


U. S. Steel test of carbon lining at Gary mill may find limit 
of its use... Users of carbon claim several advantages .. . 
Market could expand if test's satisfactory—By J. B. Delaney. 


How to get more pig iron out of 
the same blast furnace more effi- 
ciently is a problem that has often 
followed steel industry engineers 
to sleep. The interest of many of 


S these men is now centered on a 


J. S. Steel Co. experiment at its 
Gary, Ind., mill. 

There a blast furnace is being 
lined to a point of 35 ft above the 
mantle, including the bosh. The 
lining is carbon. Before 1945 car- 
bon was hardly used at all and 
today over 100 furnace stacks are 
lined or patched with carbon. This 
is 40 pet of the nation’s 245 iron 
producing furnaces. 


Find Limits of Use 


U. S. Steel engineers want to 
find out the limit of its use. (Oxi- 
dizing conditions won’t permit use 
of carbon near the top of the fur- 
nace.) 

Users of carbon linings report 
several advantages. Among these 
are good heat transfer qualities, 
better insurance against furnace 
breakouts (or ruptures). Also 
claimed is smoother operation and 
faster blow-in. 

National Carbon Co. reports that 
42 furnaces with carbon linings 
have each produced over 1 million 
tons of iron. 

Of these 42 blast furnaces, 12 
have produced over 2 million tons 
each, 


Limitations and Advantages 


From this experience furnace 
men have reached some conclusions. 
Carbon lining has its limitations as 
well as its advantages. Some pro- 
ducers feel that carbon across the 
hearth pad doesn’t have a long 
enough life span. 

Another occasional trouble spot 
for carbon lining is caused around 
the iron notch of the furnace. Yet 
pushers of carbon lining say there 
are two sides even to these objec- 
tions. 
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It now seems carbon lining has 
worked satisfactorily in the cruci- 
ble and tuyere zone of the fur- 
naces—and through the tuyere 
zone in some instances. American 
installations have been largely 
confined to this area. That’s why 
the Gary “test” is significant. 

While carbon has cut into the 
market for blast furnace ceramic 


carbon lining in the well of a basic 
cupola with a water-cooled melting 
zone. The company also reports 
use of carbon lining in the tap- 
hold and breast and in lining of 
the trough out to the slag dam. 

Other developments in refrac- 
tories have included general shift- 
ing from the burned-in openhearth 
bottom to the rammed bottom, and 
increasing use of castable refrac- 
tories, notably in heating furnaces 
and soaking pits. 

Application of castables in open- 
hearths has been limited to fur- 
nace doors, furnace runners, hot 
meta] runners, and suspended fan- 
tail noses. 





SLAG REMOVAL .. . A ton of red hot slag being removed from cupola drop room of 


foundry by International Harvester crawler tractor with dozer shovel. 


refractories, its use to date has 


been less than a third of refractory 
use in the stacks. Should the Gary 


test prove satisfactory this per- 


centage could double, From a vol- 
ume standpoint, this would mean 
use of about 2 million lb in a fur- 
nace where about 500,000 Ib is 
used at the present time. The in- 
crease is considerable. 


Producers Most Interested 


Most active interest in the car- 
bon linings has come from steel 
producers. Operators of merchant 
furnaces have been more or less 
watching from the sidelines. 

Lynchburg Foundry Co. reports 
satisfactory results from use of a 


Refractories producers do not 
foresee extensive openhearth ap- 


plication of cast refractories. 


Advantages of cast refractories 


include: (1) Installation with un- 
skilled labor, (2) easier repair, (3) 
inventory savings through virtual 
elimination of special tiles and 
castings, and (4) impervious qual- 
ities when properly installed. 

The swing to the rammed open- 
hearth bottom has been due to re- 
duction of installation time from 
2 weeks for the burned-in bottom 
to less than a day for the rammed 
bottom. 

Also, unskilled or semiskilled 
workers can do a good job of in- 
stalling a rammed bottom. 
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———-Marketing—— 


FUTURE WELDERS training 


at Lincoln Electric school. 


WELDING: See 60 Pct Market Expansion 


Suppliers of welding equipment, materials envision more 
complete acceptance by industry and builders .. . Education 
and selling are their big jobs today—By R. M. Lorz. 


Welding has come a long way 
since the “patch work” days of 40 
years ago. And the industry is de- 
termined to continue its progress. 

Producers of welding machines 
electrodes and accessories are 
more enthusiastic than ever be- 
cause they firmly believe their 
market can be expanded by at 
least 60 pet. 


Carrying Selling Load 


Educational programs aimed at 
stressing cost reduction through 
material saving will carry the 
selling load, along with advanced 
technology. 

In 1952 most welding firms ex- 
perienced their best year in his- 
tory. They feel 1953 can be even 
better. Although they aren’t prone 
to shrug off the possibility of an 
economic leveling off period, most 
producers in the trade believe a 
cost-conscious buyers’ market will 
be tailor made for their industry. 

As a case in point welders stress 
possibilities in the structural and 
machinery fields. In structural 
work the all-welded bridge is a 
talking point. The idea has al- 
ready taken hold in Europe where 
threadbare economies have made 
savings a must. 

Trend in this country is gaining 
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strength according to a _ recent 
survey of highway officials. Sur- 
vey showed that 10 states were 
using all-welded bridges while 36 
states were using welding in many 
phases of construction and main- 
tenance. Welders claim a weight 
saving of from 30 pct to 40 pet can 
be effected in all-welded spans. 

Slow acceptance of the idea can 
probably be traced to suspicion of 
human error in welding and belief 
that steel with high silicon con- 
tent just can’t be welded. 

In machine fabrication, spokes- 
men for the welding industry es- 
timate that steel] weldments could 
result in 50 pet savings in some in- 
stances if design engineers could 
be induced to change from conven- 
tional thinking. 


Need Thinking Switch 


Currently, manufacturers of 
welding equipment can be well 
satisfied with the status quo. They 
are at present making and ship- 
ping more welding equipment than 
they were 6 months ago. 

However, order backlugs are 
dwindling and salesmen and dis- 
trict dealers are being given in- 
tensive training. Electrode sales, 
which carried 20 and 30-week de- 
livery tags a few months ago, are 


moving faster now and map 
people believe there will he g gy,. 
plus in the near future. Possjp), 
exceptions are stainless and allo, 
clectrodes, which are stil! tight 

even though welding wire is free 


Stress Selling 


Demand for electrodes is varie; 
with heavy industry taking al] ;; 
can get while small shops, farms 
and garages have fallen off. Je. 
cline in the “mass market” seem: 
to be a sure indication that son: 
selling will have to be done. 

Companies who supply building 
and construction trades say the 
are doing excellent business des. 
pite curtailment of industrial ex. 
pansion. 

Optimism is also founded op 
recent changes in building codes 
which permit greater stress allow- 
ances, (Rapidly expanding city of 
Houston is cited as a good ex- 
ample since 14 of 15 multiple 
story structures recently erected 
there were welded.) 

Raw materials are still a prob- 
lem to many welding suppliers 
who complain that they can’t place 
second quarter tickets for steel] 
Structural shapes, rods, sheets 
and wire are all giving trouble, 
but sheet is the most critical item. 
Copper allotments are coming 
through with regularity but re- 
stricted allowances are hurting 
some producers. Chemicals are in 
good supply. 


Why Welding’s of Age 


Sure sign that welding has come 
of age is evidenced in the in- 
creasing demand for automatic 
and semi-automatic equipment. 
Further mechanization of such 
equipment is being pushed to meet 
demand. The move toward auto- 
mation in welding will naturally 
make some standard machines ob- 
solete but producers say it will in- 
crease sales in the long run. 

Technologically welding of plas- 
tic and titanium are receiving the 
most attention. Some firms already 
are welding titanium on a produc- 
tion line basis but industry-wide 
application is still limited. “Hot 
gas” welding of plastics is still 
in its infancy but should develop. 


THe Iron AGE 
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Management 


HOUSE ORGAN: Does It Tell Your Story? 


Industry sinks more time, cash into house organs to fell its 
story to world and workers ... Public relations people help . . . 
Aims clearer .. . Results can be checked—By W. V. Packard. 


Don’t let anyone tell you that 
industry isn’t becoming more con- 
scious of the need to “tell its 
story.” In addition to huge sums 
spent for advertising, news re- 
leases, open house functions, plant 
visits, and cocktail parties, indus- 
try spends more than $112 million 
annually on company publications. 

What’s more the number of 
house organs has increased more 
than 150 pet within the past 10 
years. Their combined monthly 
circulation is more than 70 million 
—a third larger than all the na- 
tion’s daily newspapers. 

But is industry getting its 
money’s worth? Is it getting its 
story across to the people it needs 
to reach? Are company publica- 
tions achieving the intended re- 
sults? How do you measure the 
worth of a company magazine or 
newspaper ? 


Men To Fit the Job 


These questions are bothering 
a lot of responsible company offi- 
cials. And they are constantly 
challenging growing research fa- 
cilities of sincere public relations 
people whose qualifications for 
counseling must today go far be- 
yond the smile, handshake and 
handout routine. 

For one thing, the story that in- 
dustry needs to tell is growing as 
fast, or perhaps faster, than busi- 
ness itself. The job was pretty 
well spelled out in a letter THE 
IRON AGE recently received from 
the president of an advertising 
and public relations firm. 

‘“Tt used to be that all a busi- 
ness had to sell was its products. 

“Today it must sell employees 
on the company. 

“It must sell the community in 
which it operates. 

“It must sell its suppliers. 

“And, let’s never forget, it must 
sell the products.” 


February 12, 1953 





Being an advertising man, of 
course he emphasized the word 
sell, but he went on to tell how 
his firm did this by helping clients 
set up new house organs or re- 
model existing ones. 


This brings up the question of 
what a house organ should ac- 
complish. Should it aim at tell- 
ing the whole company story to 


House Organs Growing Fast 


Terrific growth of company 
publications is graphically illus- 
trated by 1952 survey by Inter- 
national Council of Industrial 
Editors: 

It showed 6500 house organs 
published at cost of $112 mil- 
lion annually. 

Rate of growth was even more 
significant: More than 60 pet 
were 10 years of age or less; 
29 pet were 5 years old or less; 
in 1951, alone, 373 new ones 
were started. 


all groups (sometimes called the 
buckshot treatment)? Or should 
it be highly specialized, aimed at 
a special audience. Although 
there are a lot of examples rang- 
ing between these extremes, the 
well aimed, rifle shot technique is 
favored by most professionals. 


Three-fifths of all company pub- 
lications are written primarily for 
employees and their families. 
Here’s what house organs should 


accomplish says well-known pub- - 


lic relations firm. 

(1) Give employees a_ better 
understanding of their company. 

(2) Help make new employees 
feel they belong. 

(3) Boost production by reduc- 


ing accidents and other causes of 
absenteeism. 


(4) Explain economic benefits 
of working for the company. 

(5) Dramatize the importance 
of the employee’s job. 

(6) Spike untrue, morale-crip- 
pling rumors. 

(7) Help build harmonious re- 
lations between management and 
employees. 

(8) Emphasize the company’s 
role as a good citizen of the com- 
munity. 

(9) Add strength and convic- 
tion to the American way of com- 
petitive enterprise. 


How to Measure Results 


Management naturally wants to 
know what return it is getting for 
its investment in house organs. 
And editors, if they are to do an 
effective job, must keep track of 
reader interests and changes in 
audience. 

For these reasons readership 
surveys of various types have been 
adopted, patterned after methods 
used by trade papers. 

Opinion type research surveys 
are considered most effective in 
determining impact of company 
publications. But various other 
novel methods have been used. 

One company launched a cam- 
paign in its employee magazine 
to cut down loss and breakage of 
safety glasses whose replacement 
was a company expense. No other 
medium was used to educate em- 
ployees on care of safety glasses. 

In the following 3-month period 
replacements, which had been at 
the rate of 140 a month, dropped 
to 86, then 49 and finally 23. A 
saving of about $500 was realized 
in 3 months as a result of the 
magazine campaign. Best of all, 
the company was convinced of the 
effectiveness of its house organ. 

One public relations firm has 
set up a service to help editors of 
client company papers. They sug- 
gest story topics’ will even write 
the stories if it’s desired. They 
make suggestions on layout and 
content and give counsel on costs 
and other matters. 
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Get more out of your machine tools... 
raise your production curve... with Gorham 
“M-40-B” turning tools! Use ‘M-40-B” 
wherever the application of a Super High 
Speed Steel is indicated, as in machining 
heat treated alloy steels with large amounts 
of stock removal at high surface speeds. 

““M-40-B” is a Super Moly grade with 
performance characteristics comparable to 
those of super tungsten high speed steel. 
It has extremely high red hardness, high 
Rockwell hardness, and offers maximum 
toughness and abrasion resistance. You can 
take heavy roughing cuts with it at high 
surface speeds and feeds . . . use it for high 
speed finish cuts as well. 

““M-40-B” comes in square tool bits, 11 
stock sizes, and in 23 stock sizes of rec- 
tangular turning tools. Bits and turning 
tools are accurately ground, uniformly 
hardened, ready to sharpen. Special sizes 
and shapes to your order. Illustrated with 
prices are three popular size “M-40-B” 
tool bits. See your distributor, or send 
direct for a trial order. 

““M-40-B” is one of three cutting tool ma- 
terials developed by Gorham. Others are 
Gorham “Standard”, for the commercial 
field, and “Gormet”, for turning soft or 
abrasive stock. They’re completely de- 
scribed, with size and price lists, in a new 

free bulletin. Send for your copy today, 
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GORHAM “M-40-B” Tool Bits! 
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“EVERYTHING IN STANDARD AND SPECIAL CUTTING TOO 


14413 WOODROW WILSON ° DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 
WEST COAST WAREHOUSE: 576 North Prairie Ave., Hawthorne, Calif. 


—Manpower— 


DRAFTING: Simpler 


GE's streamlined drawings ey. 
pected to save $60,000... 
May cut manhours in half. 


Savings of 20 to 50 pct in may 
hours and perhaps $60,000 a year 
in the cost of drafting paper may 
result from a newly adopted policy 
of the General Electric Co. The 
idea is simplicity. 

Draftsmen—over 5000 are em- 
ployed by the firm—have been in- 
structed to simplify their draw- 
ings and eliminate all the unneces. 
sary frills. If a line is not needed 
to help put across the idea con- 
tained in the drawing it just isn't 
put in. 

But the policy isn’t an excuse 
to permit sloppy, unclear work. 
Artistry is eliminated while clar- 
ity must be retained. The firm 
has a slogan: “A superfluous line 
is a waste of time.” 


Time and Money 


GE cites an instance where a 
drawing of 57 sq ft was replaced 
by one of only 4 sq ft. It took a 
man 8 days to do the first, only 2 
days to do the second. This 75 
pet reduction in man-hr not only 
saves money it also stretches 
available skilled manpower—now 
in shortage. 

Paper savings themselves repre- 
sent a huge cost advantage since 
GE uses more than 75 million sq 
ft per year. The firm estimates it 
will save over $60,000 annually in 
the cost of paper for its engineer- 
ing and drafting departments. 

Use of the free-hand drawing, 
wherever possible, is being 
stressed. And, when a written de- 
scription will suffice to put across 
an idea, no drawing at all is made. 


Idea’s the Thing 


Judicious use of these prin- 
ciples is both practical and eco- 
nomical, according to GE tests. 
Average actual drawing time for 
draftsmen has been cut between 
20 and 30 pct. 

Special emphasis is placed on 
the secondary nature of the draw- 
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ing itself. The important aspect 
of a draftsman’s job is thinking 
and drawings are merely a means 
of getting his ideas across to 
others whether they are his su- 
periors or the man in the shop. 

As a further means of combat- 
ing the skilled manpower short- 
age, GE is taking much of the load 
of non technical work from tech- 
nical people. They have found 
that science students, high school 
graduates or skilled technicians 
can do much of the detail work 
that hobbles top scientific minds. 


Steel Sets New Safety Records 

Blast furnace and steel mill 
workers continued to pile up new 
safety records during the first 9 
months of 1952, according to latest 
available statistics from the Labor 
Dept. 

With an injury rate of 6.2 in- 
juries per million man-hr, their 
safety records not only led the steel 
industry as a whole but was ap- 
proximately one-half the 13.8 rate 
for all manufacturing industries. 

Slight increases in injury rates 
for the first three quarters were 
registered by tube and pipe mills 
as well as wire drawing work. 

Although their injury rates were 
greatly reduced during 1952, gray 
iron and malleable foundries con- 
tinued to show the highest figure 
within the ferrous meta] industry, 
about 32.2, 





“Nobody is gonna leave because of their 


treatment around here." 


February 12, 1953 


*Covered by Patents, 
Issued and Pending. 
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is Mighty Important! 


Prannine and engineering fire protection 
—especially for those key hazards where 

fire can hit like lightning and with crippling 
effect —is a job for experienced specialists 
only. Knowing “who says so” and his 
qualifications may save you from huge loss. 


Fire protection by low pressure carbon dioxide 
is no exception. And here CARDOX’ experi- 
ence is literally years ahead! 


With thousands of installations, plus years of 
creative research concentrated by war and high 
priority projects—CARDOX’ knowledge in the 
engineering and manufacture of low pressure 
carbon dioxide fire extinguishing systems 

is unparalleled. Protecting many of the world’s 
toughest hazards, CARDOX Systems* have 
saved industry from uncountable losses 

in dollars and production. 


A survey of your hazards by CARDOX puts 
this experience at your service. It can be of 
great value to you—and it costs you nothing. 
Why not write for a CARDOX survey now? 


ORIGINATOR CF TOW PRESSURE Co. 


FIRE 
CARDOX CORPORATION ¢ 


EXTINGUISHING SYSTEMS 


BELL BUILDING e CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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SOVIET-style automatic transfer machine used in Moscow cylinder plant. 


ROBOT PLANTS: Reds Try Our Way 


Russia is pushing to catch up with the U. S. in automatic plant 
and assembly line production . . . How a robot piston plant 
works ... Run by four workers, boosts output nine times. 


Straining to cut America’s lead 
in mass production, the Reds are 
pressuring expansion of automatic 
plants and assembly line manufac- 
turing techniques. 

Timetable of Russia’s current 
Five Year Plan calls for triple the 
present number of automatic fac- 
tories and assembly lines by 1955. 
Considering that the Reds are 
starting from a low point this in- 
crease is only superficially impres- 
sive. The U. S. is far ahead. 


Had It 10 Years Ago 


IRON AGE correspondents have 
reported that the Soviet installed 
its first automatic transfer machine 
in the Stalingrad Tractor Plant 
early in 1940. It is estimated that 
there are now about 40 of these 
machines in operation in Russia 
producing motor blocks, cylinder 
heads and tractor parts. 

In addition, the Reds are be- 
lieved to have automatic metallurgi- 
cal plants, chemical factories and 
remote-controlled electric power 
stations. 

The Reds report one of their au- 
tomation developments is a robot 
piston factory in Moscow, estab- 
lished in 1950. From ingot to pack- 
aging of the finished piston, all op- 
erations are completely automatic. 
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Though probably no better than 
many automated plants in the U.S., 
the Russian factory at least rivals 
some of our up-to-date engineering 
achievements. 

No figures are available, but out- 
put from the Moscow plant is re- 
ported to be nine times that of con- 
ventional Russian production lines. 
Basic staff of the piston factory is 
four operators per shift. In addi- 
tion there are a few skilled tool 
setters who stand by in case re- 
pairs are needed. 


Automatic production at the 
plant starts when aluminum alloy 
ingots are dropped by conveyer 
belt onto a furnace loading plat- 
form. 

As the ingot falls, the furnace 
door opens and the ingot is pushed 
in mechanically. 


Six Mold Rotary Caster 


After being melted in the fur- 
nace, the metal is automatically 
poured into a six-mold rotary cast- 
ing machine. A needle valve, syn- 
chronized with the movement of 
the molds, regulates the flow of 
metal. 

Castings are mechanically ex- 
tracted from the molds, and move 
to a milling machine for rough 
machining. Despite the heat of the 





castings at this stage, the tools are 
reported to perform 50,000 opera. 
tions without resharpening. 

The pistons then go through 
tempering furnace where they are 
kept at 392°F for 6 hr. After 
heat-treating, they are tested by 
the steel ball press method. Depth 
of impression is measured electri. 
cally and rejected castings are re. 
turned to the furnace by an under. 
floor conveyer. 

Pistons which pass the test. 
move to a storage bunker which 
feeds the rest of the line. 


Seven-Station Transfer 









Up to this point, the automatic 
line operates 24 hr per day. Since 
the melting-casting operations are 
slower than machine tool output, 
the rest of the line operates only 
16 hr per day. 

After leaving the bunker, the 
first machine faces the head and 
makes a centering point for turn- 
ing operations. The next machine 
is a seven-station transfer unit 
which completes most of the ma- 
chining. 

Pistons are then conveyed to a 
weight adjustment unit which 
weighs the pistons and also cuts 
metal from the underside. Finish 
grinding is completed on a center- 
less grinder. 


Apply Tin Coat 


A tin coating is applied by 
chemical immersion. Even the 
chemical solution is controlled me- 
chanically. 

Final machining consists of 
reaming the wrist-pin hole and 
finish-forming the grooves. The 
pistons are washed, inspected, 
sorted and stamped. At the end of 
the line they are dipped in hot oil, 
wrapped in paper, and boxed in sets 
of six. 

Interruptions at any point in the 
production are registered at a cen- 
tral control panel where output at 
different stages along the line is 
recorded. 

The Russians are also said to 
have completed tests on another 
automatic factory designed to pro- 
duce tractor piston pins. Produc- 


tion at this plant is believed to be 
300 pins per hr. 
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ORE: Expands Jasper Development 


Cleveland-Cliffs undertakes second huge Jasper development 
... Initial cost placed at $26.5 million . . . Venture parallels 
Ford partnership . . . Others work Mesabi—By R. M. Lorz. 


Mining and steel industry lead- 
ers aren’t taking any chances of 
being caught short as rich deposits 
of open pit ore dwindle in the Lake 
Superior region. They are convinced 
it is economically feasible to con- 
centrate low grade ore—a multi- 
million dollar program has already 
been launched to get the prcgram 
rolling. 

The program entered a new 
phase last week when Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co. revealed plans for 
a $26,575,700 project to be started 
soon at Republic, Mich. 


Picking Up Speed 


Defense Production Administra- 
tion has already approved a 75 pct 
fast tax writeoff and officials of 
the Cleveland firm are getting 
ready to erect two plants for bene- 
ficiating and concentrating jasper 
hematite. 

New units at Republic mine will 
be completed in mid-1955 and will 
turn out 400,000 tons of concen- 
trates annually. By that time 
Cleveland-Cliffs and Ford Motor 
Co. expect to be taking an addi- 
tional 400,000 tons annually from 
their jasper mine at Humboldt, 
Mich. The two firms are joint own- 
ers of this mine. 


Humboldt Plant by ’54 


The Humboldt venture, under- 
taken jointly in 1951, is expected 
to be completed late this year or 
early in 1954. At Republic, Lake 
Superior & Ishpeming Railroad 
has pushed a spur into the valley 
behind the red bluffs and construc- 
tion is expected to begin soon. 

Once the big electric shovels 
gouge into the Marquette range 
and crushing operations are start- 
ed, gravity separatior and froth 
flotation will be used to separate 
fine iron particles for agglomera- 
tion. Cleveland-Cliffs, sole owner 
of the Republic mine, explained 
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that no provisions had been made 
for agglomerating at the Hum- 
boldt Mine, since Ford Motor Co. 
plans to treat concentrates in its 
own plant. 


Laying Out Huge Sums 


Development of jasper in Michi- 
gan closely parallels a really tre- 
mendous outlay for concentrating 
taconite on the Mesabi Range in 
Minnesota. Most recent develop- 
ment in this area was spurred by 
Reserve Mining Co. when it sold a 
$148 million bond issue to finance 


Box Score 


Mining Company Owned By 


Reserve Mining | Republic and Armco 


Erie Mining... | Bethlehem, Youngstown 


Sheet & Tube and 
Interlake Iron 
| U. S. Steel 


Ford Motor and 
Cleveland-Cliffs 


Cleveland-Cliffs 


Oliver Mining... 
Humboldt Mine. . 


Republic Mine 


a plant for processing taconite at 
Beaver Bay, Minn. Reserve, owned 
by Republic and Armco Steel 
Corp’s., had set aside $75 million 
in the fall of 1951 to cover con- 
struction of the big plant at 
Beaver Bay and a smaller pilot 
plant at Babbitt, Minn. 

If present plans mature, Re- 
serve hopes to be processing 2.5 
million tons of concentrates by 
1955. Ultimately it hopes to in- 
crease production until annual 
output reaches 10 million tons. 

That schedule is ambitious. But 
Erie Mining Co. plans to match it, 
then go a little further. When its 
pilot plant at Aurora, Minn., has 
been enlarged to full capacity, 
Erie hopes to turn out at least 10.5 
million tons of concentrates year- 
ly. Bethlehem Steel, Youngstown 


Developed By 


| Ogleby-Norton Co. 


Pickands-Mather 
U .S. Steel 


Cleveland-Clifts None 
Cleveland-Clifts 





Sheet & Tube and Interlake Iron 
Corp. will share the estimated cost 
of $300 million. 


No Need for Haste 


Biggest question mark in the 
field right now is U. S. Steel’s 
Oliver Iron Co. The Corporation’s 
subsidiary has spent $23 million 
on a laboratory and piloc plant at 
Iron Mountain, Mich. But with 
half the known reserves at its com- 
mand Oliver is inclined not to 
hurry. The Iron Mountain pilot 
plant is expected to start produc- 
ing at rate of 500,000 tons per year 
early this year. U. S. Steel’s ore 
future is secured by high grade 
concessions in Venezuela, in addi- 
tion to Mesabi holdings. 

Since these developments are 
actual and have passed the talking 


on Taconite 


Estimated 
Future Production 
(Gross Tons) 


Present 
Annual Production 
(Gross Tons) 


300 , 000 10,000 ,000 
200 , 000 10,500, 000 
None 500 000 (1953) 


400 , 000 (1953) 
400 ,000 (1955) 


stage, some authorities foresee a 
billion dollar “manufacturing” in- 
dustry turning out over 20 million 
tons of concentrates by 1960. 
Those who predict depletion of 
high grade Lake Superior ore 
within the next 15 years are hop- 
ing the vision of a renewed ore 
supply will be realized. 


Uranium-Bearing Shale Studied 


In a two-pronged attack on the 
problem of recovering uranium 
from bituminous shales in the 
southeastern U. S., Atomic Energy 
Commission is opening a small ex- 
perimental mine near Sligo, Tenn., 
and getting the aid of Columbia 
Univ. in developing an effective 
process for extracting the vital 
material. 
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Industry Controls This Week 


Aluminum — Amend. 2, SR 113, 
GCPR permits producers of aluminum 
mill products to determine their new 
ceiling prices either by adding 9.2 
pet to their GCPR or by adding 4 pct 
to prices established under SR 118. 

Automotive—Amend. 36, 37 and 
38, GOR 9 price controls 
from sales of custom-built passenger 
cars, foreign made used passenger 
cars and modified passenger automo- 
biles. Amend. 5, GOR 42 grants man- 
ufacturers of automotive lifts a 7 
oct ceiling price increase, but Amend. 
1i, GOR 35 prohibits these manu- 
facturers from raising ceiling prices 
under the provisions of GOR 35 and 
SR 9, CPR 30. 

Castings—Amend. 1, SR 1, Amend. 
1, SR 2, Amend. 1, SR 3, CPR 60 
point out that earnings standard in- 
creases authorized for producers of 
malleable iron, carbon or low alloy 
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steel, manganese steel and gray iron 
eastings must be applied to the ceil- 
ing prices in use on the 

















effective 


























’ 
i date of each SR. 
? Machinery—Amend. 6, SR 4, CPR 
s 30 allows manufacturers of machinery 
C and related products, including auto- 
A motive parts, to apply for permis- 
te sion to file separately for Capehart 
te adjustments on any of their produc- 
1 tion units under autonomous man- 
t. agement. 
| oe 
| 8 
= Graphite Crucible Prices Freed 
on 





Sales of graphite crucibles and 























= fuller’s earth no longer are bound 
if by price restrictions. 
' “d Category listed by Office of Price 
ci Stabilization as “graphite cruci- 
r > bles” also includes carbon bonded 
: silicon-carbide crucibles and _ re- 
+ lated crucible accessories in which 
* “= natural graphite makes up at least 











15 pet of total weight. 

Exemption for the items named 
was provided by Amend. 89 to 
General Overriding Reg. 9, effective 
Feb. 5. 



























































Tin Inventory, Use Curbs Lifted 


National Production Authority 
over the weekend removed all con- 
trols over the uses and inventories 
of tin by the simple expedient of 
revoking five orders—M-8, M-24, 
M-25, M-26, and M-27. 

This means that the only control 
now retained by NPA over tin is 
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the reporting requirement under 
which consumers and dealers must 
continue to list monthly receipts, 
shipments, consumption, and stocks. 

Acting Administrator H. B. Mc- 
Coy said the supply of tin con- 
tracted for and otherwise obtain- 
able in world markets is now fore- 
seen as sufficient to meet demands 
for both defense and civilian goods. 


Copper Mill Prices Specified 

Specific ceiling prices for a num- 
ber of copper wire mill products 
previously unlisted in Ceiling Price 
Reg. 110 are provided in a new 
amendment to the regulation. 

Office of Price Stabilization broke 
into its decontrol activities by 
issuing Amend. 4 to CPR 110, 
dated Feb. 5. This action is ex- 
pected to make unnecessary the use 
of a formula or special procedures 
in determining ceilings on many 
items. 

Amend. 4 corrects several cleri- 
cal errors in applicable price books. 
In addition, it adds ceiling figures 
for previously unlisted sizes and 
construction of reels, spools, and 
cases. 


—Construcetion 
Steel Inquiries and Awards 


Fabricated steel awards this week in- 
clude the following: 


235 Tons, Camden County, N. J., bridge 
at airport circle on Route 25 for New 
Jersey State Highway Dept., to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem. 


Fabricated steel inquiries this week in- 
clude the following: 

9500 Tons, Superstructure of Raritan 
River Bridge on the Garden State 
Parkway, New Jersey State Highway 
Dept., bids due Feb. 19. 


Reinforcing bar awards this week in- 
clude the following: 

1000 Tons, Philadelphia, parking garage 
at 10th and Ludlow Sts., for city of 
Philadelphia, McCloskey & Co., same 
city, general contractor. 

850 Tons, Philadelphia, parking garage 
at 18th and Walnut Sts., for city of 
Philadelphia, Turner Construction 
Co., New York, general contractor. 

.425 Tons, Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania physics laboratory, Ba- 
ton Construction Co., same city, gen- 
eral contractor. 

350 Tons, Willow Grove, Pa., aircraft 
maintenance building at Willow 
Grove Naval Air Station, Lipsett, 
Inc., New York, general contractor. 

110 Tons, Pottstown, Pa., nurses’ home 
and addition to Pottstown Hospital, 

E. Keefer & Son, Philadelphia, 
general contractor. 


Reinforcing bar inquiries this week in- 
clude the following: 


139 Tons, Tolland, Willington, Ashford 
and Union, Conn., a section of the 
Eastbound roadway on Route 15, in- 
cludes extension to a rolled beam 
bridge and seven reinforced concrete 
box culverts. B. B. Burdick, Hart- 
ford, Conn., district engineer. 





——BDefense Centracts —_ 


Contracts Reported Last Week 

Including description, quantity, 
dollar values, contractor and ag. 
dress. Italics indicate smal] bygj. 
ness representatives. 

Cups, B. J. Gilding Metal Clad Stee) 
annealed cal. .30 ball, 249500, $172,155 
Superior Steel Corp., Carnegie, Pa 


Refrigerators, 508 ea, $63,469, Nash 
Kelvinator Sales Corp., Detroit. 


Bomb, GP, 100 bl, 113600 ea, $2,661,695 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Peoria, I)! 

Shell, HE, M329, 4.2” mortar, 294000 ea 
$2,546,334, Hardwicke-Etter Co., Sher. 


man, Texas. 

Spare parts for personal heater kits, 8¢ 
line items, $53,650, Stewart Warner Corp 
Indianapolis, A. N. Phillips. 

Test set, indicator, 486 ea, $1,806,229 
Airborne Instruments Laboratory, Mine 
ola, N. Y. 

Spare, parts, flamethrower, 1200 ea 
$56,309, J. P. Blair Co., Mineola, N. Yy 

Steel bins of var sizes, 15 item, $133,202 
Supreme ‘Steel Prod., Inc., Maspeth, N. y 

Spacer, bolt, cover, steering brake, var, 
$95,439, Stevens Mfg. Co., Ebensburg, Pa 

Projectile, practice, 275000 ea, $108,240 
Pantex Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Spark plug lead assy, var, $234,350 
Breeze Corps., Newark. 

Fuel valve, 150 ea, $74,935, The Parker 
Appliance Co., Cleveland. 

Gage, engine unit, 1669 ea, $154,869 
znegens A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, 

> ae 

Maintenance parts for var aircraft, var, 
$81,257, Lear, Inc., Grand Rapids. 

Wheel assy, 1287 ea, $214,041, Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Akron. 

Transmitter, pressure, var, $64,214, 
Mach. & Metal, Inc., Sellersville, Pa. 

Valves, hydraulic, var, $65,137, Electrol, 
Inc., Kingston, N. Y. 

Parts for aviation armament, var, $448,- 
525, Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver - City, 
Calif. 

Maintenance parts, var, $102,448, Fair 
child Camera & Instrument Corp., Ja- 
maica, N. Y. 

Spare parts for aviation armament, var 
$212,187, W. L. Maxson Corp., New York 

Spare parts for aviation armament, var, 
$290,285, Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver 
City, Calif. 

Maintenance parts, brake & wheel assys, 
var, $571,268, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron. 

Trap & spacer assy for 3/5” rocket, 
700000 ea, $206,500, Eastern Tool & Mfg., 
Belleville, N. J. 

Replenishment of tanks & combat ve- 
hicle parts, 1500, $354,722, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., Minneapolis., 
8. F. Keating. 

Replenishment of hardware, 195726, $1,- 
821,494, Campbell Chain Co., York, Pa. 

Replenishment of tanks & combat ve- 
hicle parts, 4000, $43,600, The Gabriel Co., 
Cleveland. 

Replenishment of motor vehicle parts, 
25000, $859,500, Federal Fawick Corp. 
Detroit. 

Replenishment of motor vehicle parts, 
20945, $50,848, Dana Corp., Toledo. 

Drills, twist, 142026, $59,132, United 
Drill & Tool Corp., Chicago. 

Cylinder assy, var, $51,097, Texas Alir- 
craft Supply Co., Dallas. 

Repair parts for pumps, 16555, $41,818, 
Pacific Marine Supply, Seattle. 

Repair parts for diesel engines, 28975, 
$89,762, The Cooper-Bessemer, Mt. Ver- 
non, Ohio. 

Pumps and fixtures for diesel engines, 
200, $45,020, Bacharach Industrial Instr 
Co., Pitts, Pa. 

Gear, high range, 2000, $128,640, The 
Studebaker Corp., South Bend, Ind. 

Tractor transmission assy, 200, $217,082, 
Allis Chalmers Mfg. Corp., Milwaukee, 
F. R. Worley. 

Primer, reussion, M28B2, MPTS, 
1500000, $362,025, Happer Wyman Co., 
Chicago. 

Fin, shell, 875000, $425,923, Line Mate- 


_Tial Co., Milwaukee. 


Shell, HE, 155 MM, 300000, $9,081,000, 
Pressed Steel Car Co., Chicago. 

Tank-automotive spare parts, 119, $48,- 
745, Dunbar Kapple, Inc., Geneva, Ill 
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; HE Warehouse Superintendent is your “‘on the As “‘Boss’”’ of our warehouse, the Superintendent 5 
“ LT apot” production supervisor in our warehouse. is always ready to give you prompt, efficient day- *\| 
o, He attends to your wants in steel with the same to-day service with special provisions to meet your ! | 

discrimination that you yourself would exercise. emergency rush requirements. Just contact your s\| 

‘ts, ° ° ° > ~ ’ ‘ 
D His personal interest in your supply problems, sup- U.S. Steel Supply salesman and he’ll see that the ; 
ts, plemented by his expert knowledge of the modern services of the Warehouse Superintendent and all 

” methods of handling and loading steel, guarantees the personalized services of U.S. Steel Supply are 


you real satisfaction in your steel order. put to work as needed to meet your requirements. 


18, YOUR “ONE CALL” SOURCE OF STEEL SERVICE 


U.S. STEEL SUPPLY 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
HEADQUARTERS: 208 So. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4, ILL. WAREHOUSES AND SALES OFFICES: 


BALTIMORE » BOSTON - CHICAGO + CLEVELAND - HOUSTON ~ LOS ANGELES + MILWAUKEE + MOLINE, ILL. 
NEWARK ~- PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE. - ST. LOUIS + TWIN CITY (ST. PAUL) + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 


Sales Offices: INDIANAPOLIS + KANSAS CITY, MO. + PHILADELPHIA + PHOENIX - ROCKFORD, ILL. - SALT LAKECITY - SOUTH BEND + TOLEDO 
TULSA + YOUNGSTOWN 
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F ABRI-STEEL "Fast On" clinch 
nuts increase thread area and 
use of lighter gage metal. They 
cut assembly, using shorter 
screws and speeding up assem- 
bly. Our engineers can help you 
improve your product. Send for 
detailed data sheets. 


1 


The square 
shape simplifies 
installation. 


The small square 
portion is insert- 
ed and pro- 
trudes through 
the square hole 
that has been 
previously 
punched. 


3 


The protruding 
portion is now 
clinched at 4 
corners wlth 
swaging tool. 


4 


Nut cannot 
work loose and 
variation in 
thickness of 
metal is taken 
care of auto- 
matically. 


MILLIONS A DAY! 


Automobiles 
Refrigerators 
Radio—TV 
Appliances 


Farm Equipment 
Metal Furniture 
Military Tanks 
Ordnance Equipment 


Mi, 
FabriSteel 


PROOUCTS e INCORPORATED 


BOX 4745-1B © DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Phone KEnwood 2-1380 


NU TS 


Industrial Brieis 


Coke Battery KOPPERS CO., 
INC., has been awarded a contract 
to design and construct a battery of 
41 chemical-recovery coke ovens for 
Weirton Steel Co., a division of Na- 
tional Steel Corp., at its Weirton, 
W. Va., plant. 


Butterfly Valves—SALEM-BROS- 
IUS, INC., Pittsburgh, has received 
from the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics, Lewis Flight 
Propulsion Laboratory, Cleveland, a 
contract for the design and construc- 
tion of two 15-ft-diam butterfly valves 
for use in aircraft propulsion re- 
search. 


Big Addition—REYNOLDS MET- 
ALS CO., Richmond, Va., has signed a 
contract with the U. S. Navy for a 
$7.5 million addition to its plant at 
McCook, Ill. 


Changes Name—HARRIS STEEL 
CO., Kearny, N. J., is the new name 
of Harry Harris & Co. Jerome E. 
Harris has been appointed president. 


Coming Up— NATIONAL ASSN. 
OF MANUFACTURERS Institute on 
Industrial Relations will be held 
March 16-20, in. Hollywood Beach 
Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 


Buys Division—DIVISION LEAD 
CO., Chicago, has purchased the Met- 
allic Products Div. plant of Eagle- 
Picher Co., at Argo, IIl. 


Moving Out — JOHN HASSALL, 
INC., Brooklyn, plans construction 
of a new modern plant in Westbury, 
N. Y. Present facilities no longer 
lend themselves to economical oper- 
ation or expansion. 


Elected—Robert J. Ryan, NOOTER 
CORP., St. Louis, elected president, 
Steel Plate Fabricators’ Assn. at its 
annual meeting last month. 


In Milwaukee—-PHELPS DODGE 
COPPER PRODUCTS CORP. has 
opened a district sales office at 2408 
N. Farwell Ave., Milwaukee. Lewis 
E. Pilsbury will be resident manager. 


French Visitors — LEBANON 
STEEL FOUNDRY, Lebanon, Pa., 
was visited recently by a French na- 
tional defense team on armored ve- 
hicle and tank production, surveying 
productivity techniques of U. S. firms 
manufacturing armored vehicles. 


Erecting—LURIA ENGINEERING 
CO, is erecting a 12,000-sq-ft ware. 
house for the Wilmington Paper ¢ 
Twine Co., on Fourth St., Wilming. 
ton, Del. 


In Operation— U. S. Steel’s CLAIR. 
TON WORKS pushed coke last month 
for the first time at its new No, 14 
coke battery. 


Chosen—BLAW-KNOX CO., Pitts. 
burgh, has been selected to design 
and build a $1 million “cat-forming” 
plant to produce high octane gasoline 
for the United Refining Co., at War. 
ren, Pa. 


Chicago Warehouse—VANADIUM. 
ALLOYS STEEL CO., Latrobe, Pa, 
has opened a new Chicago warehouse 
at 6632 W. Diversey Ave. with W, R. 
Mau in charge. 


Open House—A. M. CASTLE & 
CO. held open house to inaugurate 
the formal opening of its new steel 
warehouse at 2500 N. Main St., Rock- 
ford, Ill. 


New Chief — CUTTING TOOL 
MANUFACTURERS '~- ASSN. has 
elected Gordon Birgbauer, president 
of Super Tool Co., its president. 


Buys Land — EDGCOMB STEEL 
CO., Philadelphia, has purchased 7 
acres of land in York, Pa., on the 
Columbia Div. of the Pennsylvania 
R. R. for a steel warehouse. 


Fair Exchange — CONTINENTAL 
CAN CO. has acquired the assets and 
business of the Benjamin C. Betner 
Co., Devon, Pa., in exchange for 
73,177 shares of common stock. 


Congratulations—Milton Goldstone, 
Pittsburgh, is the 500th graduate of 
the GENERAL MOTORS _INSTI- 
TUTE course in replacement parts 
management held at the Flint, Mich., 
technical school for the past 4 years. 


Supply House—BALAAM BROTH- 
ERS is a new welding supply busi- 
ness featuring route delivery of sup- 
plies and consultation on welding 
problems, at 1421 Park Ave., Emery- 
ville, Calif. 


New Offices—CALIFORNIA MET- 
ALS CO., Oakland, Calif., is now 
operating from new offices at 360 
17th St. 
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Automakers Prosper in Output Boom 


High auto production revitalizes all sections of industry .. . 
Labor shortage develops . . . Chevvie still leads, but Ford 
shows greatest percentage gain over '52—By R. D. Raddant. 


Flexing its production muscles, 
a revitalized auto industry grinds 
out cars today at a rate that means 
prosperity for all segments of the 
industry. 


in January: General Motors turn- 
ed out 206,812 passenger cars, and 
47,924 trucks for a total of 254,- 
736. Total January production 
under tight government control in 


Automotive Production 
(U. S. and Canada Combined) 


WEEK ENDING 


Jan. 31, 1953 
Feb. 10, 1952 . 
Feb. 3, 1952 . 
*Estimated 


Change in atmosphere from a 
year ago is almost unbelievable. 
Under strict production controls 
at that time, Michigan and Detroit 
unemployment was a critical prob- 
lem. 

Today it is a labor shortage that 
presents a problem. This has its 
serious aspects, but in general re- 
flects a healthy prosperity. 


Output Did It... Change in con- 
ditions in this automotive capital 
lies in a single factor—car output. 
And not all cars by any means are 
made in Detroit. A prosperous 
condition here means that similar 
conditions are reflected wherever 
the industry’s far-flung plants are 
operating at near full capacity. 

Now that the industry has a 
full month’s production under its 
belt in 1953, an evaluation of what 
can be expected for the year is 
possible. 

January may not be typical, be- 
cause later production rates can 
hinge on future sales trends. 


How They’re Doing .. . Here, for 
example, is the Big Three score 
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CARS TRUCKS TOTAL 
125,283 25,006 150,289 
76,403 26,003 102,406 | 
74,890 27,512 102,402 


Source: Ward's Reports 


1952 was only 178,989 vehicles. 

Chrysler Corp. reached a Janu- 
ary production of 118,989 total ve- 
hicles of which 10,985 were Dodge 
trucks. In the same month of 
1952, production was 91,499. 

Greatest percentage gain was 
made in Ford divisions, primarily 
because a late model introduction 
in 1952 kept January production 
at a low rate. Total January this 
year was 122,231 against last 
year’s 41,479. 


Chevvie Leads ... First in pro- 
duction, of course, is Chevrolet, 
operating at a rate of 27,500 cars a 
week and going higher. Saturday 
work is scheduled at most Chevro- 
let plants to increase this rate. 

Ford is working at a rate of 
nearly 20,000 cars a week. Plym- 
outh hits about 12,000 cars each 
week to maintain third spot. 

Buick is pushing at a rate of 
more than 9000 a week and Dodge 
is crowding 8000. An indication 
of what these rates mean is fur- 
nished by Dodge. Foundry opera- 
tions requiring two shifts of 10 
hr each are needed to provide the 


LAE 


engine blocks and other castings 
to maintain this rate. 


Independents Gain . . . Some o/ 
the surprises in production are jp 
the independents. Nash is lead. Pre 
ing at a rate of more than 40 wonde 
cars a week and has improved its day \ 
rate each week since Christmas, presic 

In spite of the fanfare that ac. into \ 
companied its new model introduc- Presi 
tion, Studebaker is still around Aul 
the 3000-per-week mark. It ap- their 
parently has not hit its produc- presi 
tion stride with the radically of th 
changed new line. talke' 

Packard, revitalized. under a conce 
new management, is turning out mane 
2700 cars a week on two assembly peac 
lines. This company produced only barg 
63,000 cars in 1952 but has now 
doubled that rate. ; 
tract 
of I 
livin 


Sportster Readied ... Outlines of 
the new Kaiser-Frazer Fiberglas 
sports car continue to evolve as 














the 

it begins to take shape as a car aubs 
ready for the market. K-F re- wed 
cently announced it will go into have 
production of several thousand of A 
the low-slung 2-seaters in mid put 
summer. der 
The car, designated at the mo- agr 


ment as the DKF-161, will have a unt 


high compression 6-cylinder en- T 
gine with multiple carburetion. Its ing 
horsepower is still undisclosed, wit 
but it is supposed to provide ac- ine 
celeration of the light car from 10 cre 
to 70 mph in high gear in 15 sec, fac 
fast enough for any hot rodder. me 

It will have a ground cowl by 
height of only 36 in. and will pro- de 


vide a sports top which is com- 
pletely concealed in a compart- 
ment under the deck lid. 


Trucks Abroad . . . Almost half 
of the total automotive vehicles 
sold abroad during 1952 were 
trucks or commercial vehicles. i. 

The Automobile Manufacturers 
Assn. annual tabulation of sales 
shows that of the 329,572 vehicles 
exported in 1952, 161,660 were mo- 
tor trucks and 864 motor coaches 
against 167,048 passenger cars. 
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— Automotive News 


LABOR: Ponder Ike-Reuther Talks 


Continuance of old index hurts new contract chances... End 
of wage curbs spurs pay boosts . .. Annual wage issue not 
taken seriously ... Strike danger remains—By R. D. Raddant. 


Probably a million auto workers 
wondered where they stood Fri- 
day when their spokesman and 
president, Walter P. Reuther, went 
into White House discussions with 
President Eisenhower. 

Auto companies must have had 
their own questions. The UAW 
president, also wearing the hat 
of the president of the CIO, had 
talked quite tough. But he had 
conceded that differences with 
management could be settled 
peacefully at negotiations over the 
bargaining table. 

Jerks Out Rug 

Entire broad issue of UAW con- 
tracts goes back to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ old cost of 
living index. It is now history that 
the UAW had hoped to use the 
substitution of a new index as a 
wedge to reopen contracts that 
have more than 2 years to run. 

As one General Motors official 
put it, the rug was jerked from the 
demands when the Administration 
agreed to continue the old index 
until adjustments could be made. 

These demands included a lift- 
ing of the basic wage to a point 
within 5¢ of the current level, 
increased pensions, and an in- 
crease in the annual improvement 
factor. An annual wage was also 
mentioned, but not taken seriously 
by either side for the moment. This 
demand is a “scare” tactic. 


Keep Talking 

Before leaving for his appoint- 
ment with President Eisenhower, 
Mr. Reuther sent letters urging 
the industry to continue negotia- 
tion on adapting the new cost-of- 
living index to existing contracts. 
He also announced that a continu- 
ation of the old index was “un- 
acceptable” to the union. 

The UAW’s position was made 
no more comfortable by the end 
of wage controls. This will un- 
doubtedly touch off a series of 
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wage increases throughout many 
segments of industry. Some in- 
creases had already been negoti- 
ated, but held in abeyance by 
wage controls. 

But auto workers’ remained 
bound by 5-year contracts. They 
are geared directly to cost-of-liv- 
ing scales and an annual 4¢ per- 
hr improvement factor wage raise. 
Had the old index not been con- 
tinued, the door would have been 
opened for new wage demands. 
By continuing the old index, the 5- 
year contracts appear permanent. 

This has not completely stopped 
Mar. 1 strike talk in Detroit. A 
factor that may stimulate aggres- 
sive union action is that the gov- 
ernment may be a month late in 
reviving the old index. Next wage 
adjustment is due Mar. 1, but 








TESTING unit used by Chrysler Corp. to 
bend auto ‘trankshafts. This instrument 
bends shafts up to 500 times per min. 


latest reports were that the index 
will not be ready until April. 

Strike references have been 
carefully avoided in official union 
statements. These indicate that 
“differences” can be ironed out 
by peaceful bargaining. 
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I DON'T KNOW 
WHERE TO EAT / 
IF 1 GOTO TH’ 
BOXIN’ BOUTS TH’ 
COMEDIANS WILL 
BE TH’ BEST--OR 
TH’ CARP GAMES? 
WHICH ARE YOU 





By J. R. Williams 


LOUTS WOULD 
EAT THEIR 
LUNCH AT 
LUNCH TIME, 
‘STID OF PIECIN’ 
ALL MORNIN’ -- 
THEN WE WOULDN'T 
HAVE ANYTHING 
TO DECIDE! 


\ L WISH THESE 
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IT’S PERFORMANCE THAT COUNTS 


... there’s more 
to a champion 
than the tape 
measure shows! 





Champion Pitcher . . . a | Average Pitcher . . . 
ok he may measure the 

™ a — | same... but he loses 
in the tight spots! q the tight games. 


HARDTEM DIE BLOCKS 


perform like “champions” 
in your production line! 


Heppenstall Hardtem Die Blocks perform like “champions” because 
they possess those extras that result in superior quality. Their 
patented steel analysis resists softening and heat checking in service. 
Records from plants using Hardtem Die Blocks prove the following 
benefits for production: 


* Long life of dies * Holding of true dimensions 
* Less down time * Longer production runs 
* Lower overall die cost 


It will pay you to try Hardtem Die Blocks. Call Heppenstall Company, Pitts- PP 
burgh 1, Pa. Sales Offices in principal cities. 








.- the most dependable name in die bloc 
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This Week in Washington 





Corral Military Sacred Cow Spending? 


Congress wants to get many appropriations bills into one 
package for accurate comparison to revenue . . . Also eye 
military's unspent fund carryover to next year—By G. H. Baker. 


Washington’s tangled fiscal 
category of “unobligated appro- 
priations” is due for some drastic 
straightening out. Until now this 
spending money for future mili- 
tary procurement has been re- 
garded as a “sacred cow.” 

Congressional support is grow- 
ing for legislation backed by Sen. 
Harry F. Byrd, D., Va., to return 
to Congress control over the mili- 
tary purse that it has surrendered 
in recent years. 


Tie Loose Ends .. . Briefly, 
what Mr. Byrd and his backers 
including many Republicans as 
well as Democrats) hope to ac- 
complish is the year-by-year fix- 
ing of a top figure on government 
spending. 

An important feature of this 
plan is tying together all the 
dozen-odd annual appropriation 
bills into one package. This would 
enable Congress and the public to 
compare at a glance the total 
amount being appropriated 
against the total anticipated rev- 
enues for any fiscal year. Piece- 
mea] appropriation bills, it is felt, 
tend to obscure annual spending 
totals of the services. 


Cash Carryover ... “Unobli- 
gated appropriations,” a fiscal 
gimmick put into effect at the be- 
ginning of the Korean war, per- 
mit the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force to carry over from one fiscal 
year to the next any unspent ap- 
propriations authorized by Con- 
gress. 

Sen. Byrd points out that the 
military is thus permitted to snow- 
ball its unspent funds over a 
period of years while getting new 
money grants from Congress on 
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an annual basis. Today, for ex- 
ample, the Air Force has a $62 
billion kitty that an economy- 
minded Congress wants turned 
back to the U. S. Treasury. Air 
Force insists that it needs all of 
this sum to pay contractors for 
unfilled, long-range orders. 
Congress agrees with the mili- 
tary that bills for firm defense 
supplies are to be met without 
quibbling, but feels that a $62 bil- 
lion fund is beyond the “petty 
cash” category. As a result, a de- 
termined move to whittle at least 
$5 billion to $6 billion from this 
fund will get under way at the 
Capitol within the next few weeks. 


No Flat Ceiling . . . It is impor- 
tant for business to keep in mind 
that the economy order issued last 
week by Budget Director Joseph 
M. Dodge does not place a flat ceil- 
ing of $3 billion per month for 
military procurement, as_inter- 
preted in some congressional cir- 
cles —or, rather, misinterpreted. 





Mr. Dodge was careful to use 
the following clarifying language 
in his cut-back order: “The Janu- 
ary rate of obligation ($3 billion, 
in the case of the military) by the 
department or agency shall not be 
increased except on complete jus- 
tification and specific approval, 
unless such increases are clearly 
necessary to meet requirements 
fixed by law.” 

Thus, outstanding commitmentzg 
for procurement of aircraft, tanks, 
and other long-range products are, 
for the most part, to be billed and 
accepted on schedule. 

Taft’s Troubles . . . Trouble is 
brewing in Congress over Sen. 
Taft’s 16 proposed changes in the 
labor law he co-authored nearly 
6 years ago. Trying to offer con- 
cessions to both labor and manage- 
ment, the Ohio Republican wound 
up with neither side his friend. 

Probably the most important 
change offered by Sen. Taft is his 
proposal to end the existing ban 
on voting in representational elec- 
tions by strikers who have been 
replaced. This is a direct response 
to President Eisenhower's on-the- 
record campaign demands that po- 
tential union-busting features of 
the Taft-Hartley law be removed. 


Union Busting? . .. Theoretically 
(but not likely) a company in 
times of economic distress could 
fire all its workers in order to get 
rid of a union, it’s pointed out. A 
1epresentational election could 
then be participated in only by the 
new workers. The cards would be 
stacked, it’s argued. 

Any replaced workers, as the 
law now reads, are barred from 
voting in such elections. 


Stiff Fight Shaping ... A major 
fight is in the making over another 
proposed change which would le- 
galize, in most cases, secondary 
boycotts, industry is preparing to 
put up a stiff fight over this sug- 
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definite hardness pattern | excellent uniformity 
high production 


distortion next to nothing 


60 parts per hou 
rejects virtually 


with flamatic selective surface hardening 
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If ever there was one, here’s a really tough heat treat job 
The print called for all 18 internal lobes of this tank trans- 
mission cam (SAE 3145) to be hardened to Re 53-60; body 
between lobes to remain ductile; pattern so consistent thet 
inspection of only 1% of production would be permissible 

The nital etched section shown above (about half size) 
clearly shows the results achieved by Flamatic selective 
hardening. Production of 60 parts per hour was ten fimes 
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faster than previous method. Scrap losses dropped pracii- 
cally to zero. 

Gears, cams, rollers, parts with multiple diameters, elc 
up to 18” OD depending on width or shafts up to 24 long 
depending on OD are readily handled on the Standard 
Flamatic. Write for Catalog No. M-1724 which includes casé 
histories. Send part prints for analysis and recommendations. 


THE CINCINNATI MILLING MARmHINE ¢ 
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ion, It is said that the existing 
ohibitions against secondary 
i eotts would be rendered mean- 
ogte3s by the proposed changes. 
nother proposal would cut 
om 30 days to 7 days the period 
/ yhich new workers in the build- 
sg trades have to join a union 
here union-shop agreements ex- 
it Trouble lurks here, also. This 
posal is termed by some con- 
essen as “a step in the direc- 
, of compulsory unionism.” 


Slated to Stay ... Current tax 
chedules governing the depletion 
sllowances that may be claimed by 
producers of metals, minerals, oil, 
nd gas are now unofficially—but 
bithoritatively—slated to remain 
ut their present levels. 

Advocates of smaller allowances 
ren't going to get anywhere this 
mar. A majority of Democratic 
members are lining up with their 
Republican colleagues in a move 
to hold the present rates ‘“‘as is.” 


“‘WeHave Votes”... Mining-state 
ngressmen and members of the 
ta\-writing committees of the Sen- 
ue and House believe they have 
more than enough votes to prevent 
te further removal of production 
incentive from these all-important 
defense industries. 
Upposition camp is headed by 
oy Sens. Douglas, D., Ill., and Hum- 
parey, D., Minn. 











1 ) « nn 
job Premature Tax Talk... Talk of 
rans: fax reduction at any early date 
ody * premature, a survey of high- 
that fauuking congressional tax-writers 
ible “tows. The only prospective re- 
seal ducti n that’s being seriously dis- 
tive “sssed at this time is the scheduled 
mes “Pitation of the excess - profits 

scti- ry on June 30. 

‘n the House, there is fairly 

Biron } j ties 
- - gb part isan support for plans 
we ' ‘wer the rates on individual 
ee “orporate incomes on June 30, 
“el “stead of waiting for automatic 

, Teq \ctions to ts 
an “ons to take effect at the end 


af 4 

torigy- B it Senate attitude is 
anced “<a om pees 5 bel- 
itt u ge first, Finance Com- 
wee Members reason. 
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_-—- Washington News 


Navy Speeds Airframe Contracts 

Airframe manufacturers and 
Navy Bureau of Aeronautics are 
now negotiating new “basic agree- 
ments” to expedite the handling of 
possible defense contracts. 

The initiative in contacting air- 
frame firms was taken by Navy’s 
BuAer, which last week announced 
the signing of an agreement with 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. This ac- 
tion indicated an understanding 





will continue to fill their ranks with 
volunteers. 

April call-up will bring to 1,361,- 
430 the number of men drafted 
since the outbreak of the Korean 
war. 

Defense Dept. officials say draft 
calls for the Army probably will 
continue at the same rate—or even 
higher—during the next few 
months because of the need for re- 
placing draftees whose terms of 
service will expire soon. 





DEFENSE team for the Eisenhower Administration was completed when Army, Navy 
and Air secretaries were sworn in. With the President are (| to r): Deputy Secretary 
of Defense Kyes, Army Secretary Stevens, Navy Secretary Anderson, Air Force 
Secretary Talbott, Chief of Staff Bradley and Secretary of Defense Wilson. 


exists between Lockheed and the 
Navy agency as to certain provi- 
sions for inclusion in any future 
contracts. 

Provisions agreed on, consisting 
of two categories of contract 
clauses, need merely be referenced 
in a supply contract signed by the 
agreeing parties. 

Principal benefits of this ar- 
rangement are expected to be 
speedier paper processing, a cutting 
of actual contract size, and faster 
work by negotiating personnel and 
attorneys. This is another step in 
the battle against red tape. 


Spring Draft Rate Won't Change 

Impact of the draft upon indus- 
try and education is now officially 
slated to remain at the present 
rate—about 50,000 men per month 
—until May 1. Army has received 
Defense Dept. approval to draft 
about 53,000 men in April, but Air 
Force, Navy, and Marine Corps 





Stock Issue for AEC Power 


Security & Exchange Commis- 
sion last week gave the go-ahead 
signal for further financing of 
Electric Energy, Inc. 

The company is building a plant 
at Joppa, Ill., to supply power to 
the Atomic Energy Commission 
project at Paducah, Ky. 

Authorization has been given 
for sale of an additional $65 mil- 
lion worth of bonds, to be picked 
up as investments by two insur- 
ance companies. 

The insurance companies al- 
ready hold $100 million of similar 
types of securities. 

An additional $2.7 million worth 
of common stock is to be sold to 
the parent companies of the power- 
project — Union Electric Co. of: 
Mo., Central Illinois Public Ser- 
vice Co., Illinois Power Co., Ken- 
tucky Utilities Co., and Middle. 
South Utilities, Inc. 
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Equipped with a standard q C U i TIPRESS) / ® 


die set, this Multipress speeds 
up the blanking and forming : ff 
of metal lids from .072 steel. 


Multipress offers /ower impact on dies . 
lower ram velocities. 


Exact control of press tonnage cuts die we 
permits more grinds per die. 


Infinitely adjustable ram stroke, plus « 
inching action permits quicker die changes, 

Fully adjustable tonnage, ram speed, and str 
length adaptable to a wider range of work. 


Multipress offers one-ton to 50-ton capaciti 
... eight frame sizes . . . bench and floor modé 
- +. maximum accessibility for special tooling a 
auxiliary equipment. 

Standard Multipress accessories available f 
many specialized production needs. 


Write today for full information on Multpre 


\ 


Denison's newest film, “Blanking & Forming with 
Multipress"’ brings you 10 minutes of fast action on several 
actual production jobs ... shows the how and why of methods and 
principles ... highlights important press control features — and gives 
you a close look at the fastest hydraulic press operation you've 
ever seen. Your Denison Multipress representative can show you 
this new 16mm sound film now, or you may write direct to — 


The DENISON Engineering Company 
1158 Dublin Rd., Columbus 16, Ohio 
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West Coast Report 





tundrymen Hit Bottom—Don t Bounce 


industry spokesmen report business volume has dropped sharp- 
ly since December .. . No change in sight . . . Rising costs cut 
into profit margin. . . Ford building new plant—By T. M. Rohan. 


The bottom has dropped out of 

Western foundry work in the last 
y days and no rosy future is in 
Foundrymen attending the an- 
qual California regional confer- 
ce of the American Foundry- 
nen’s Society in Berkeley last 
week reported business has 
iropped from two-shift operations 
st year to less than one shift 
since December. 

Unlike the national picture 
where there are glimmerings of a 
rvival, no big jobs are hanging 
fre to indicate an upswing. 

Prices have remained constant 
but in effect have decreased since 
rising costs have been absorbed. 
There is little prospect of price 


decreased sales. Most foundrymen 
are taking the under-capacity op- 
eration period to put their houses 
norder and do some moderniza- 


han 


Miss Defense Work . . . The in- 
in California has been 

ely bypassed by defense work 

ich is channeled mostly into 
‘iminum, alloys and the other 
‘it metals, principally for air- 
panes. Although Southern Cali- 
“mia has triple the foundry busi- 
sof the northern part of the 

‘ate, foundries have multiplied 
“ete so fast that “the men are 
sage separated from the boys” as 
aml operations are forced to 


ther; 


C life ig £ ® 
‘iitornia foundrymen’s biggest 
smaller castings for 


fom ; : 
me appliances and equipment 


market is iy 


te as hot water heaters, space 
om and plumbing fixtures. 
_“Y attribute the dropoff to slow- 
.  M appliance sales since the 
orean war 


scare buying” ended. 
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Pent-Up Demand ... In the 
heavy farm implement field, farm- 
ers who nursed 10-year-old trac- 
tors through World War II and 
had plenty cash bought heavily 
after the war, especially when the 
Korean crisis came. Industries, 
too, bought heavily on shop appa- 
ratus and spares, thus skyrocket- 
ing sales. 

In larger industrial castings, 
special jobs are available which 
could be poured but crane capac- 
ity is a limiting factor. 

Booming western automobile 
sales have brought increased or- 
ders for brake shoes, cylinders and 
small housings. Larger elements 
are still shipped from Detroit to 
western assembly plants, however, 
so the western business increase 
has been small. 


Scrap Exported . . . First ship- 
ment of scrap from California to 
eastern Canada in recent memory 
was being loaded in San Francisco 
last week. 








Learner Co. of Oakland, which 
had a large stockpile of local scrap 
and some gathered from the Pa- 
cific, was loading about 7000 tons, 
mostly No. 2 bundles, on a low- 
freight foreign bottom for ship- 
ment down through the canal and 
around to a Canadian steel mill in 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, at an undis- 
closed price. Freight will run 
about $10 per ton plus $4 to $5 per 
ton loading compared to normal 
California hauls of from $4.50 to 
$6.25 between Bakersfield and Los 
Angeles or San Francisco. 

Canadian shipments may be 
made on easily-obtained permits, 
but Western scrap men faced with 
clogged local markets have also 
recently pressed for export li- 
censes to Japan. 


New Ford Plant . . . Instead of 
expanding the Ford assembly plant 
at Richmond, Calif., near Oakland, 
as originally planned, a new $35 
million operation. twice as big is 
going up 30 miles south. Ford last 
week announced production could 
not be shut down at Richmond for 
modernization and will continue 
work at least until the new plant 
is up in two to three years. 

It is improbable the new plant 
will do any stamping of major 
body components since widest 
western made cold rolled sheets 
are 48 in. Relatively small output 
would not justify huge investment 
in presses and dies except by an 
independent stamping firm, which 


could order from several auto 
firms. 
Stamp Small Parts ... Some Los 


Angeles firms are now stamping 
minor components such as wheels, 
hinges, hub caps, and compo- 
nents such as radiators, bumpers, 
springs, etc., are largely western 
bought. The Richmond plant, fifth 
largest U. S. Ford plant at 300 
units daily rated capacity, sup- 
plies Northern California and the 
Northwest. 
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When Does a 






There are basic requirements of accuracy 
and proficiency that separate a “machine tool” from 
other power tools . . . characteristics such as those 
which distinguish a tool maker’s screw-cutting, pre- 
cision lathe from the woodworking lathes used in 
grade school manual training classes. Among metal- 
cutting band saws, only the MARVEL No. 8 Series 
Band Saws can qualify as machine tools for only 
MARVEL Band Saws have the following capabili- 
ties and features: 


1 Angular cutting from 0° to 45° right or left with- 
out moving the work. Built-in protractor. 

2 Vertical blade power-fed into material—permits 
reentrant cuts, notching, mitering, keyway sawing, etc. 
3 Automatic power or manual feeds at the flick of a 
finger. 

4 Feed pressure adjustable even when machine is 
running. Indicated in actual pounds of pressure. 
5 Work clamped to table of machine. Working area 
more than 835 square inches. 

6 Tee-slotted table facilitating clamping down of 
odd and irregular shaped pieces; easily supports 
heavy work or large and long structural shapes. 
Standard vise chucks work on either side of blades. 
7 Automatic blade tensioning device. Every blade 
at uniform tension regardless of operator efficiency. 
8 Adjustable upper guide roller holder insuring min- 
imum section of unsupported blade on all sizes of 
material. Quick acting. 

9 Built-in coolant system with delivery at blade en- 
try point. Pump driven without belt or gears. 

10 Replaceable vise ratchet and table wear strips of 
tool steel. New saw performance at all times. 

11 LARGE CAPACITY. Standard: 19%” x 18%”. 
High column: 25%” x 18%”. Handles 99% of all 
work. 





Before buying any metal-cutting band saw, 
be sure to see the versatile MARVEL No. 8. Your 
local MARVEL Field Engineer will demonstrate its 
significant “machine tool” characteristics and their 
application to your work, with costs, savings, cutting 
speeds and methods. This technical service is pro- 
vided, without obligation, in the interests of better 
metal sawing. 


If you prefer to “study it out for your- 
self,” write for the MARVEL C-49 Catalog. 





ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. CO. 


5700 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 








Machine Tool High Spots 








I Niamond Wheel Shortage Looms Large 


increased demand and expected drop in imports threatens 
"delicate balance" . . . Reserves, inventories low ... Imports 


keyed to gem market... Try substitutes—By E. C. Beaudet. 
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Little improvement in the sup- 
amond wheels is expected 
1953 because of the in- 
yeasing deficit of industrial dia- 
nonds. Unless more efficient use 
; made of diamond wheels and 
alvage Measures are stepped up, 
the potentially acute shortage 
shich now exists may become a 
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\t present there is a delicate 
alance between supply and de- 
mand. Users’ orders are stretched 
ut and any disruption of deliver- 
es will hurt. Complicating the 
problem is the expected increased 
seof diamond wheels for grinding 
carbide - tipped 
s for production. 


sharpening 


Expect Rising Demands . . . Last 
year overall industrial demand for 
liamonds amounted to 9 million 
arats. This demand is expected 
to rise another half million dur- 
ng 1953. Imports of industrial 
diamonds will be about 1.5 million 
s short of this requirement. 
this deficit has been made up 
past years by conservation, sal- 
‘aging operations and _ reserve 
However, the deficit is 
steadily because of in- 
sed demand in the face of al- 
hanging imports. 


\ 


Imports Will Drop . . . Imports 
‘year amounted to 7.6 million 
's @8 Compared with 6.8 mil- 

1 1951. However, in- 

med sources predict imports 
‘(| not match the 1952 


less diamond bort 
| get this year cannot 
ate But even if imports 
ir’s rate this will not 
igh to meet the increased 
the situation becomes 
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worse, supply will be restricted 
to cover only critical needs. 


Rely on Surplus . . . Total im- 
ports and salvage measures don’t 
add up to the amount required to 
fill industrial needs. This differ- 
ence is made up by drawing from 
surplus stocks. 

During the 1930’s when use of 
carbide tools started to spread, 
more than 50 million carats were 
held in surplus. At the start of 
World War II this backlog dropped 
to about 20 million carats. 

In 1951, industry requirements 
totaled 7.8 million carats. About 
6.8 million were supplied through 
imports, 800,000 from salvage and 
the remainder from industrial in- 
ventories. 


Deficit Mounts ... The deficit be- 
came larger in 1952 when 9 million 
carats were required. About 7.6 
million carats came from in- 
creased imports, around 900,000 
carats from salvage, and almost 
half a million from industrial re- 
serves. At present these reserves 
are too low for comfort. Inven- 
tories have been depleted and 





there are no indications that we 
can look forward to an increasing 
supply. 

Although American users get 
the lion’s share of available in- 
dustrial diamonds, regulation of 
this supply is beyond their con- 
trol. 

Supply of industrial stones 
varies with the supply of gem 
stones. When the availability of 
gem stones is curtailed for market 
price reasons, industrial diamonds 
also suffer. 


Seek Substitutes ... This lack of 
control over supply plus real 
shortages have spurred American 
efforts to find substitutes. Since 
sharpening single point carbide 
tools accounts for the greatest 
consumption of diamond bort, re- 
search has been concentrated on 
development of alternatives to dia- 
mond grinding. 

Among the new processes de- 
veloped for grinding carbides are 
the electrolytic, electro-sparking, 
electro-arcing and ultrasonic 
methods. Some of these processes 
eliminate the need for diamond 
wheels in grinding. 


Will Be Tried... For the most 
part these methods are still under- 
going experimentation. There is 
as yet no evidence that they are 
going to achieve widespread in- 
dustrial use in the immediate fu- 
ture. However, the diamond short- 
age will assure them a full 
trial. Greatest stumbling block 
seems to be in finding a low-cost 
process. 

There is increasing evidence 
that users are showing more in- 
terest in their development as a 
possible source of relief from the 
diamond shortage. 

To date the promising 
fields for application of these new 
methods seem to lie in the sharp- 
ening of single point carbide tools, 
grinding of single point chip 
breakers, sharpening milling cut- 
ters and broaches and shaping and 
finishing dies. 


most 
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More equipment rusts out than breaks down. ( Orrosion js 
destructive force that every user of fastenings faces, | 

Many manufacturers today have found that fastenings b 
Harper mean longer life for equipment, better appearance 
well-satisfied customers—because they resist corrosion, 

The H. M. Harper Company is the world’s largest exclusiy 
producer of fastenings in brass, naval bronze, silicon bronze 
monel, nickel, aluminum and all stainless steels. Over 7,00 
items in these metals are carried in stock, bringing the advan 
tage of a single source of supply for all fastenings, 

Harper distributors are located in all market areas, ang 
back of these distributors is a complete metallurgical and 
engineering service, ready to assist in solving any corrosion 
problem. 


THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 


SPECIALISTS IN FASTENINGS 8215 Lehigh Avenue, Morton Grove, Illinois 


7o sabe corrosion problems & 
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Gives You This KING SIZE Selection! 


Our new KING SIZE selection of standard types and 
sizes are immediately available to you through our 
fully stocked, exclusive Distributors — no waiting 


Our new CATALOG was produced for your convenience. 


owsh © Wa seecesiuarVy 


¢ Contains the largest (King Size) selection of stand- 
ard types and sizes available anywhere. 50% of 
your specials are now American’s standards. 


: 3 ome 


¢ All lengths are now standard. (No added charges) 
¢ Simplifies selecting and ordering. 


¢ Handy reference charts, pricing and technical 
data. 


¢ Clearly organized and printed. 
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g ¢ Plastic coated—resists water, oil and grease 
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5107 PACIFIC BLVD.ZGIMZYLOS ANGELES 58, CALIFORNIA 
PHONE LOgan 5-7147 
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THE DEPENDABLE LINE 
FOR 


HYDRAULIC SERVICE 

FUEL TRANSFER 

FUEL SUPPLY 
PRESSURE LUBRICATION , 
SPECIAL APPLICATIONS ow 


SERIES 3600 . - Pressnes 12 OM os 
SERIES Da a Press to P.S.1., — 
SERIES H--** Pressures too P.S.1., an 
series K--* ° Pressures to sizes 
and Custom Pumps 


Special 
os ed to Specifications 


Design 
GEO. D. ROPER CORPOR ATION 


102 Blackhawk Park Avenue 


Rockford, Illinois 


Sales and Service Representatives in Principal Cities 


—_—_ Free Publications 


Continued 


Surfacing materia! 


Ceilcrete is a Corrosion-proof » 
facing designed to protect Cone 
from corrosive chemicals, |t i 
mixture of inert fillers and y 
ments with a resin binder a 
cures into a dense, extremely hy 
non-porous coating that adhe 
firmly to concrete. Typical ap 
cations for Ceilcrete are: A: 
lining for waste disposal ayates 
as a base for acid storage tan 
and as a foundation for anodizi 
and plating equipment. Compl 
details on this practical coating, 
contained in a new brochure. (; 
cote Co. 


For free copy circle No. 14 on postcard, p, | 


Carbide tools 


A new 12-p. catalog of sing 
point brazed on carbide cuttingt 
and carbide tips and blanks has be 
released by DoAIll Co. Included 
the catalog are straight tun 
tools for general shop application 
lead angle turning tools, point 
nose tools, threading tools, end 
side cutting offset tools, and s 
nose tools. DoAll Co. 


For free copy circle No. 15 on postcard, p 


Abrasives 


Cratex Rubberized Abrasives 4 
especially designed for burrin 
smoothing and polishing operat 
after dimensional grinding or sh 
ing. They are available in whee 
points, blocks, sticks and cones ! 
machine or hand operations andé 
made in four standard grit 4) 
ranging from relatively coarse 
extremely fine textures. Moré 
formation is contained in a ni 
cular. Cratex Mfg. Co 


For free copy circle No. 16 on postcard, 


Silica removal! 


Due to its low operating cost 4 
mineralization and silica remo’® 
ion exchange are oming 
mon practices in industry At 
fields in which the ion & 
method is being u 

plating, plastic pr 

rous metals and trea 

of many types. Per 
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RIGHT “RED END 
steard, p OR EVERY JOB! 
HIGH SPEED MOLYBDENUM 
— the RED Blade for cutting 
mild alloy steels and 
general purpose use. 
asives # 
burris 
operat 
ig or she 
in \ 
| cones 
ns anda HIGH SPEED TUNGSTEN — 
vit in ial the GREY Blade for cutting 
grit WP? ~ hard alloys and stain- 
coarse less steels. 
Me 
an 
steard, 9 
HIGH SPEED WELD-EDGE — 
_ . the SHATTERPROOF Bicde 
y cost, & “nb for use where maxi- 
“omMOv'ea a mum safety is 
removal a wD required. 
ning 4 
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SIMONDS 
* Rod End” 


Power Hack Saw Blade 


It’s the plus you get in “Red End” Blades that makes the 


ApaWwaaarweye 





wa 


difference in overall performance, cutting life and depend- 


'3 =sewes 8 


ability ...a plus that starts with Simonds extra tough Hack 
Saw Steel, poured and rolled in Simonds own steel mill... 
followed by proven know-how in milling and setting the 
teeth and in heat-treating for uniform hardness and tough- 
ness of every blade. A choice of three types of job-designed 
blades in all standard sizes is another plus that pays off in 
extra cut-ability and lower hack saw costs for you. Get 


delivery from stock from your Industrial Supply Distributor. 


ed PS 


SAW AND STEEL CO. | 


. ee 


Co Factory Branches in Boston, Chicago, San Francisco and Portland, Oregon. Canadian Factory in Montreal, Que. 
stcard, »- | Simonds Divisions: Simonds Steel Mill, Lockport, N. Y., Simonds Abrasive Co., Phila., Pa. and Arvida, Que., Canada 
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New and improved pro- 
duction ideas, equipment, 
services and methods de. 
scribed here offer produc. 
tion economies . . . just fill 
in and mail the postcard 
on page 103 or 104, 


Stake welding machine offers flat clamping 


A new type clamping arrangement 
incorporated in a stake welding ma- 
chine offers flat clamping with no 
tendency for seam separation under 
load. Less operator interference 
and better visibility are advantages 
of the machine. The stake, mounted 
on an air actuated vertical slide, is 


supported and aligned at the oute 
end by a manually operated sho 
pin. Interlocking air valves proted 
the machine from improper oper 
ating sequence. A manually ope; 
ated gage bar is built into the ma 
chine. Morton Mfg. Co. 


For more data circle No. 18 on postcard, p. 10a 


Cold treatment of metals stabilizes dimensions 


A new line of units for the cold 
treatment of metals have ranges 
from —50° to —200°F. Cutting tool 
life can be increased by 500 pct, dis- 
tortion and cracking resulting from 
grinding can be eliminated, and di- 
mensions of precision parts, gages 
and tools are said to be permanently 
stabilized by the use of these units. 


Tests have proved that Bowser 
treatment will improve expansio 
fitting, salvage out-of-size dies, i: 
crease hardness and lengthen life 
carburized alloy gear steels, blank 
ing and forming dies and plastig 
molding dies. Bowser Technical Re 
frigeration. 


For more data circle No. 19 on posteard, p, |! 


Comparator for inside and outside dimensions 


This new horizontal master com- 
parator provides practical high- 
precision dimensional comparison. 
Its friction-free sensitivity assures 
repetitive accuracy that makes pos- 
sible fine measurement to a high 
degree. All amplification is accom- 
plished by an electronic circuit. A 
constant pressure is applied to the 
sides of the workpiece by each con- 
tact at every point of measurement. 
This pressure is exactly the same 
for every part inspected. Operator 


has a selection of four magnifica: 
tions: 500:1, 1500:1, 5000:1, and 
15,000:1; all on the same meter 
The operator can use the same i! 
strument to trace work from roug! 
grind to finished lap with the eas 
of the setup on low magnificatior 
then quickly switch to high mag 
nification for accurate size de 
termination. Repetitive accurac) 
is said to be exeeptional. Feder 
Products Corp. 

" 
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Punch presses provide powerful stroke 


New Benchmaster punch presses, 
designed for drawing, forming and 
other operations, provide slow, pow- 
erful strokes not obtained on ordi- 
nary presses. They have husky, 
stub-tooth back gears and a reduc- 
ing speed range of 40 to 100 strokes 
per min. A single-trip mechanism 
requires the ram to be triggered for 
each stroke. Conversion of the ram 


stroke to continuous motion 
e wal f ne s rew 
ily done by removal of oné 


The press may be ha fed or fed 


automatically with 
friction roll feeds. B: 
be had on the 4-ton s' 
deep throat and 7' 
Benchmaster Mfg. ‘ 
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echnical Service Data Sheet 
ubject: HOW GRANODIZING PROTECTS STEEL DRUM SURFACES 
FROM RUST AND IMPROVES PAINT ADHESION 


NEW DEVELOPMENT IN CONTAINER 
INDUSTRY 

$ proted United States Steel Products Division, United 
er ope States Steel Company is now producing grease- 
y ope free, scale-free, rust-inhibited steel drums. A 
the ma chemically clean metal surface plus a ‘‘Grano- 
dine’ non-metallic zinc phosphate coating insures 
maximum finish durability and underpaint rust- 
resistance. 
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dies. j Port Arthur, Texas, Cleaning Line 
n life U. S. S. drums about to enter the 400 foot cleaning and treating line. Powerful é 
‘ impingement sprays directed at the fabricated shell, head, and bottom, insure ft 

, blank that the entire interior and exterior of the drum will receive full cleaning and - 
plz rust-inhibiting treatment = 
as ’ 
ical Re a 


ADVANTAGES OF 








-— GRANODIZED STEEL DRUMS =| || 

. These new phosphate-coated steel drums exhibit many 3 | 
advantages for companies using these containers. ; 

os They are chemically clean, “water-break free” inside, - 

mets free of contaminating residues such as grease, oil, «| 

me » ene drawing and stamping compounds. When the familiar | 

o ORDINARY ent afters; S. S. RUST-INHIBITED DRUM handkerchief test is applied to United States Steel ° 

sa usted, Rust was very apparent rust after same year’s test Products’ containers processed by their new finishing | 

ia technique, no contamination of any kind is left on | 


well) THE PROTECTIVE CHEMICAL 


* “TR TREATMENTS on 
a The Granodizing process embodies the follow. They are free of mill-scale. United States Steel Prod- 
ing steps: ucts is the first steel drum manufacturer to remove 
8 : harmful mill scale completely ahead of the zinc 
1. Grease and dirt removal phosphate coating stage. 

7 2 ye — removal, after welding the They are rust-inhibited with a zinc phosphate-coating. 
does These new steel drums have the added advantage of 
aa 3. Lit ne phosphate coating with a non-metallic, paint-bonding ‘Granodine” zinc phos- 
many ‘Granodine”’ phate coating. This has been standard practice for 
g ca 4h idulated rinsing in ‘Deoxylyte” many years in the automotive and appliance industries 
ss solution for long-lasting paint protection and metal preservation. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION ON ‘’GRANODINE”’ es 


AND ON YCUR OWN METAL PROTECTION PROBLEMS OA 
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New Equipment———— 


Continued 


Vertical chucking grinder for larger size work 


Combined use of mechanical, hy- 
draulic and electrical components in 
a new vertical chucking grinding 
machine provides the accuracy, flex- 
ibility, power and ease of operation 
essential to grinding. 
Table speeds are infinitely variable 


precision 


from creeping to top speed. Grind- 
ing spindles travel in either direc- 
tion, with speeds controlled by 10 
hp motor in the main head; 5 hp 


for side head grinding nina 
Rate of iedeintintion ‘al em 
heads is controlled by a Pa ad 
having twelve, set orifice type a) 
for metering the flow of oil. Fine 
feed and dwell can be used together 
or independently ; can be set for the 
bottom, top or both ends of th 
stroke. Six sizes of machines are 3 
36, 42, 54, 64 and 74 in. for gring. 
ing larger workpieces. Bullard ¢ 


For more data circle No. 22 on postcard, p, 103 


Sharpening attachments for small end mills 


Peripheral and end teeth of straight 
shank end mills from % to %@ in. 
diam are quickly and easily sharp- 
ened using new sharpening attach- 
ments on No. 5 and No. 10 cutter 
and tool grinding machines. The 
sensitive, free-turning spindle is of 
especial advantage when sharpen- 


tooth being sharpened is held 

contact with the tooth rest while 
feeding the cutter across the whee! 
by longitudinal table movement 
Attachment spindle can be set to an 
angle in both horizontal and verti- 
cal plane with rigid clamping pro- 
vided for both adjustments. Brow 


ing very small end mills having & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 


steep spiral peripheral teeth. The For more data circle No. 23 on postcard, p. 103 
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Rod parter cuts bars without burr or distortion 


An improved Di-Acro power rod 
parter cuts rods and bars speedily 
and accurately without burr and 
distortion. A motor driven fly- 
wheel has replaced an air operated 
power unit. The flywheel drive, 
operating at 180 strokes per min, 
provides six times the cutting 
speed previously available. The 
unit can be installed in any plant 


where electric current is available. 
No need for air pressure lines, com- 
pressors, etc. Ejectomatic gage, 
supplied as standard equipment 
with the power parter, allows the 
separate operation of gaging, eject- 
ing and cutting to be performed 
in a single working cycle. O-Neil- 
Irwin Mfg. Co. 


Quick surface inspection of metallic specimens 


An inverted metallurgical micro- 
scope, Melabor, provides bright and 
dark ground visual observation. 
With the instrument, surface in- 
spection of metallic specimens is 
quick and convenient. Large base 
with shock absorbers minimizes vi- 
bration. When placed on the stage 
the specimen is automatically 
aligned perpendicularly to optical 
axis. Square mechanical stage trav- 
erses in two directions with scales 
and verniers. Coarse focusing is by 


aa 


rack and pinion; fine adjustment by 
micrometer screw with 0.0001 mm 
measuring drum. A low voltage 
lamp provides the illumination. Op- 
tics give magnifications ranging 
from 40 to 2200X. Changeover from 
bright to dark ground illumination 
is instantaneous. Accessories in- 
clude binocular eyepiece attachment, 
micro hardness tester. William J. 
Hacker & Co., Ine. 
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For full utilization of vital machinery and 
skilled manpower, mechanize your scrap 
handling. MAY-FRAN automatic systems 


moved continuously from operating ma- 
chine tools by CHIP-TOTE conveyors and 
transported to disposal point on MAY- 


a 
= 


sbdiidaidiias Vit 


wa 


increase production by eliminating ma- FRAN hinged-steel belting. 
chine downtime for scrap removal and 


end manual lifting and hauling. Leader in automatic scrap handling sys- 


Whether your scrap volume is large or tems, MAY-FRAN has the technical skill 


small, MAY-FRAN can design and install and experience to solve 
an automatic handling system to meet YOU" scrap handling 
your needs. Hot, wet or highly abrasive problems. Write today 
chips, turnings and borings can be re- _ for illustrated catalog. 


699-MF 





ENGINEERING, INCORPORATED 


1698 CLARKSTONE ROAD e@ CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 
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IN 
REFINERY EQUIPMENT 


FOR THE JOB! 


Precision and Quality Work- 
manship, backed up by 38 
years of Erie experience, are 
yours for thoughtful buying. 
Whether you require a fastener 
made from carbon, alloy or 
stainless steels, to special de- 
sign, to exacting specifications, 

Erie fasteners will save you 
time and expense... from 
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a your planning, to procure- 
ts ment, to fabrication. Sub- 
_ . 

ve mit your fastener require- 
de® ments to us, Erie Service 
will meet the challenge. 
: ye" 
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ar 
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ERIE BOLT «2 NUT CO. 
N AN 


ERIE e PEN sSYLv IA 


Representatives in Principal Cities. 
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New Equipment 


Continued 


Vibrating screen 


For sizing and processing ore. , 
chemicals, rock and bulk materi 
a new vibrating screen is equippe 
with heavier yolk to handle heavig 
loads. It is mounted on 
springs instead of leaf spring 
Units have 3-in. discharge lips, Ro 
single and double deck models wi 
be available. The screen empjoy 
the circle-throw principle. Hew; 
Robins, Ine. 


For more data circle No. 26 on posteard, ». \ e fF 
Hydraulic power unit 


PARTIAL 
SPECIFI 
Punch | 


Snears 
Shears 
Shears 
Squ. 
Shears 
Shears 
Shears 






ingot stripper 


A recent mechanical design, org 
nating at Kendall Engineering \, 
is a new portable type ingot strip 
pers that eliminates jarring ingots 
from molds. As it is self-contained, 
the machine can be readily swune 
into position to remove sticking In 
gots from the molds; vhen not In 
use it is swung oul 
along the building colum! line 

overhead crane is not required *! 
actual stripping. p 
permits its being 0 
truck, or similar convey!ns quip: 
ment. It provides a 
machine for the sma! 
ducer. Taylor-Wilso 


: J 2 teard, P 
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RIGID -« COMPACT - EF @) Collet capacity x,” or %,”, swing 4”, bed-18” long, 


CMCC DMS tOU Cee ae ee ae ch oe 


: WORMSER 


ec Ks UNIVERSAL 
mater : ieee IRONWORKER 


Te ed 








equip y 

> heavie ? . ARMOR PLATE 
pe Ss ' CONSTRUCTION 
. P TRIPLE 
SPringy e COMBINATION 


Ips, Rot ; SCO ee ees ween eeee @ 
dels wi 

STOCK F 5 4 | 
sank DELIVERY N Jewelers type ElulS for fine 


NO PRIORITY 
NEEDED 


instrument work and second operation 
small as .004”. Send for catalog. Louis | 


ane. p. it e Rigidly built of high tensile steel : 
Inc., 782 E. Pico Bivd., Los Angeles 


¢ All gears are machine cut, forged steel 
¢ Flywheel shaft mounted on ball bearings 


PARTIAL 
SPECIFICATIONS 715 725 
Punch capacity Ve” x 7/16” 1” x 9/16” 


7 ” ” 


9-3/16” x 9/16” 


Square Cut 3¥e” x 5/16” 


Shears Plates 
3 
4 
Shears Tees 3¥—” x 5/16” ’ 
1 


Shears Flats 
Shears Angles 


Y2 
6” x ¥e” 
“¥%” 
” x ¥e” 
Shears Round 1-13/16” w 
Shears Square _ V4” 
@ Write today for full details 


a CEU mS UE LOL 
and instrument work. Complete line of accessories. 


'% 
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External Rolled Threads in 
Y2"-13 Hollow Set Screws 


- origi: : First Machine for 

ng (i | . | High-Speed, Low-Cost 
External Thread Rolling 
In Hollow Work 


t strip- 
ingots 


we WORLD'S FASTEST, LOWEST 


ined, f COST—Speeds output many 
swine No. 4-A ohn q times. Saves manhours, floor 
= Gok 4 space. 
ing in- delf Dumping VERSATILE—hollow or solid 


work, wide range of metals, 

not 10 | many sizes. 

CLASS 3 FIT—*'Cold forged"’ quality, superior 
to cutting or grinding. 

DIES LAST LONGER—Ful! 30 inches mean less 
wear, longer die life, more pieces per die 





; Careful balancing makes Penn Buckets self 
An dumping when loaded and self righting 
when empty. 


Applied For 


Welded construction pre- , : . 
Rolls in Bigger Profits, Obsoletes All Other Types 


Revolutionizing the industry! Exclusive Prutton 


vents “clinging’’ makes them empty easily 
and completely. “planetary” die 


ew principle — proven up to 10 


WRITE TODAY FOR NEW BULLETIN 
DIMENSION SHEET AND PRICE LIST 


ee IRON WORKS inc. 


READING, ee 


Fy brua 


DUTiulior 


Pt tO ae on oe 


5295 WEST 130TH STREET 
CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 


times faster than other meth- 
ods. Does thread rolling, roll 
forming, knurling, marking, 
serrating, necking of bolts, 
screws (hollow set screws and 
all types) and special parts— 
both hollow and solid. Ask 
for Bulletin 301. 
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Infrared meter 


A new infrared meter has been de- 

signed to measure radiant-energy ‘ 

intensities up to 10 w per sq in. It Str 

is especially suited for determining Capa 

in a matter of seconds the intensity spray 

of high-range, radiant energy strip 

sources and for studies of infra. pervi 

red radiation effects concerning an 

absorption and transmission prop. agail 

a 7 erties of materials. The pocket size Spra 

WANT EYE-APPEAL? Iridite can give instrument is ecninea Th rn 

you a variety of finishes, depend- } meter need be exposed for only a mir 

ing upon the metal being finished § few seconds when making measure- Eagl 

from clear and sparkling ments. General Electric Co. For m 
bright or military olive drab, to ee eee 


j WANT PAINT ADHERENCE? Iridite S scibdinsiiitesa Minieh udtinas aa 
| provides a firm and lasting base | - ; a Greaseless composition 


= for paint by preventing under- | BEST OF ALL, any Iridite finish is New buffing and polishing con- 
film corrosion. | economical and easy to apply. position, known as Acme greaseless 
| composition, adheres strongly t 
the wheel face to form a heavy, 
fast drying head which does not 
fly off and remains firm even 1! 
warmest weather. The composi 
tion features a consistently-sized 
abrasive; particles of exactly the 
Simple chemical dip; immersion time only 10 seconds to same size act upon all parts of the 
2 minutes; no sealing dip; color is clear or yellow depending work to produce a uniform finish 
; : ; Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Hy 

upon Your requirements; salt spray resistance equivalent to For more data circle No. 29 on postcard, p. 103 

20 to 30 minutes of anodizing, eliminates need for costly racks 
Bushing and sprockets 
and electrical power. g P 


- < 


WANT CORROSION RESISTANCE? 
Iridite will give you better-than- 
specification protection against 


WATT 


corrosion. 


An 


FI ge POI an ge Rt ; eR eae New interchangeable split tapered 
_ WANT TOKNOW MORE ‘ite f rature se ro bushing makes it possible to use 
es : a Cope so i hie bid ee ae! Lee the same size sprockets on shafts 

from 1% to 2% in. diam in steps 0 

| under gov bite ee E 1/16 in. This eliminates the nee lee 

elena “4 to rebore stock sprockets to fit par 


Yams ticular shafts. The Shold-A-Grip a 
Atiicp * erage tae | + Pier sprockets are available in sizes a rate 


INCORPORATED ; : . to 114 in. pitch. Bushing and the 


; ; : » aml ne 
4004-06 E. MONUMENT STREET © BALTIMORE 5, MD } sprocket are machine steel! anc Cal DS] 


- be case hardened. Bosfon (é ~K 
fer Cerresion Protection end Pain! Systems on Non-Ferrous Metals; ARP Plating Brighteners, | Works. a 


West Coast Licensee: L. H, BUTCHER COMPANY For more data circle No. 30 on postcard, P. ’ 
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New rotary broach 

perfect holes are claimed to be 
roached with @ new Fearless 
rotary broach Holes may be fin- 
shed to an accuracy of +0.0001 
‘» and the final surface finish pro- 
auced will generally be from 10 to 
40 rms. In many instances these 
have eliminated grinding, 
honing and lapping operations. 
Rotary broaches remove metal by 
, true shear-cutting action, which 
forces the chip being removed ahead 
of the tool. They are now avail- 
able from 1/16 to 8 in. in 1/64 in. 
increments. Shearcut Tool Co. 

For more data circle No. 31 on postcard, p. 103. 
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n de- 
nergy ° ® 
1. | Me Strippable coating 
lining Capable of cold application by 
ensity spray, brush or dip method, a new 
nergy strippable coating is said to be im- 
infra- pervious to acids, alkalies, greases 
rning and oils and affords good protection 
prop- against vapors and _ abrasion. 
at size Spray-Strip can be applied to wood 
The or metallic surfaces, dries in 20 ° F ° ° h ° 
ynly a nit Weight, Save ints Ing 
asure- Eagle Chemical Co. 
For more data circle No. 32 on postcard, p. 103. - 
‘1m and Provide the Sam : 
= 
ise 
= Strength as Steel 7 
trength as ofee : 
com- q 
seless ? 
tly ti If weight and strength are important factors in your prodyct, ; 
heavy, then Mueller Brass Co. forged aluminum parts may be your J 
is best bet. Mueller aluminum forgings weigh only / as muc , 
mposi- as steel, yet they are approximately as strong. They ma 
y-gized parts for many applications and they are particularly desirable 
ly the 
of the 
finish. 
9 C ; : ; . : : 
. sa Hydraulic pumps retain their mechanical properties at high speeds 
Anew series of heavy-duty commer- reasonable temperatures. The smooth, bright 
ets ‘lal and marine hydraulic pumps surfaces save machining time and eliminate costly finishing. 
had motors are suits a for j ° ; i i 
apered anes aa suitable for either Mueller Brass Co. can forge aluminum parts to your specificati 
en or closed hydraulic ci i ‘ . : 
0 use Their pests Ss - dr my ae in any practical size and shape from any of the standard 
shafts Particular use 1s Tor heavy ; : . . 
shatts machinery drives requir} ae or special alloys. Write us today for complete information. 
rape of ae es requiring precise 
e need “a tol of torque, acceleration and 
At pat eceleration, speed or reversal. The 
it par- elke Aiea ain d . ; : 
A.Grip mad On available in ten sizes with 
oe ME tated eo, ©, 2800 gpm at 
as wee speeds, and 50 to 4000 hp in 
ce “€ pressure range of 2000 to 3000 
C I Ds later . . ys 
" is = m iry Tool Div. of Vick- 
ré ers, Ine 
. 
; oF more data circle No. 33 on postcard, p. 103. MUELLER BRASS co. 
d, pl Turn Page PORT HURON 24, MICHIGAN 
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CRUSHED STEEL co. (< 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


z 
(z 


“Certified” Samson Shot and An- 
gular Grit wear longer, clean 
better! That's because they’re 
made extra-tough by a special 

automatically controlled hard- 
ening process that assures you 
fast, efficient, high-quality 
blast cleaning over and over 
again. Try “Certified” in 
your cleaning room and 
you will discover why it 

is the first choice in 


es a 
* hundreds of foundries. 


All sizes graded to 
SAE specifications. 


STEEL SHOT 
AND GRIT CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


cent ED ABRASIVES | "= 


mpost 


hp weld 


Industrial batch ovens 

Faster production is claimed for 4 
series of fully automatic, extr; 
heavy duty, industrial type batch 
ovens. They feature automatic wat- 
tage control and balanced heat wit! 
temperature range of 100° to600°F 
Automatic wattage control permits 
the reduction of wattage in relation 
to temperature and load. Diagonal 
forced air flow permits heated air 
to be circulated from both sides 
horizontal and vertically. Positive 
fresh air intake and positive ex- 
haust are standard equipment. Blue 
M Electric Co. 


For more data circle No. 34 on postcard, p. 108 


Tapping lubricant 


Hypertap, a  blind-hole tapping 
lubricant, is claimed to eliminate 
tapping operations preliminary ' 
bottoming by its automatic-hydra 
lic removal of chips from the hoi 
during the thread-cutting opera 
tion. This stick lubricant perm 
the use of finishing or Dott 
taps at the start of the thr 

ting operation. Destiny Produc 


Co. 
For more data circle No. 35 on posteare, | 


Limit switch 


Long life “du.op” limit 
available with four 
actuators: heavy 
plunger; 3-position | 
ball actuator; sta 
plunger. Important 
vibration-resistant ; 
very fast switching 
mum of bounce. It 
amp, 125 v ac, non-! 
General Control Co. 


For more data circle No. 36 « 
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glectrifie* subfioor 
‘fed s panel subfloor is 
t panels which can 
ner in any combina- 
ne panels can be car- 
-wo workmen and the 
-moothness of the sec- 
ions permit vorking traffic on the 
soor during ‘nstallations. A header 
leveloped by National 


vlectrile@ 
mpost a ol 
} ? 
hp welded LO0> 
rion. Eat h ol 
ried easily 0} 


strength ana 


juct system 
plectric Products Co. has conduc- 


tors running through the cells of 
the foor, permitting the installa- 
ion of electrical outlets in each 
. foot of space. A butt closure 
t} - ysed to seal the installed 
Rlectrifloor is approved by 


square 


ley writer's Laboratories, Inc., 

Building Code and the 
codes of major U. S. cities. 
+ Steel Products Co. 
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» hol 
pert HM Metal parts baskets 
laa lk handling of small parts 


rocess storage, expanded 
askets are made of sturdy 
frames welded to one-piece, 
ned expanded metal panels. 
tack, one on top of 

er, t ive space and facili- 
They have comfort- 

for lifting or hand 

ttened expanded metal 
“Y-STAK baskets is 

shed Wheeling Corrugat- 
mesh sizes, 14 and 

Baskets are 21% x 

ire zine plated for 

Wire & lron Prod- 


e No. 38 on postcard, p. 103. 
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AVOID COSTLY SHUT-DOWNS! 


prolong the life of your machines with Thomas Couplings 


DISTINCTIVE ADVANTAGES of THOMAS ALL-METAL COUPLINGS 


No Maintenance 
GREATEST ECONOMY Pays for Itself 


No Wearing Parts 
NO LUBRICATION Human Element Eliminated 


All Parts Solidly Bolted 
- m Free End Float under Load 
CAN NOT “CREATE” THRUST | ond Misalignment 





Patented Flexible Disc Rings of special steel transmit 
the power and provide for parallel and angular 
misalignment as well as free end float. 


SPEEDS — All Speeds up to 30,000 RPM. 
POWER — All Drives up to 40,000 HP. 





h 
| APA i THE THOMAS PRINCIPLE GUARANTEES 
\\AS \ PERFECT BALANCE UNDER ALL 
bo \ - CONDITIONS OF MISALIGNMENT. 
a a 
7" / 1 A MANUFACTURERS OF 
/{ |) § /)) FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS ONLY 
L 1 \ ie | y FOR OVER 35 YEARS 
NY, 





Write for our new Engineering Catalog No. 51 


THOMAS FLEXIBLE COUPLING COMPANY 


WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 
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METALS 


WE EXPECT the motor to roar when we push the starter, the wipers to swish away rain, the heater 
to pour out warmth. Berylco paris make this possible. For parts and key numbers, see below. 


AES... atl 


STRENGTH PLUS CONDUCTIVITY 


Beryllium copper supplies the automotive 


industry with reliable low-cost answers 


The element beryllium was an 
18th century discovery which didn’t 
amount to a tinker’s dam until it 
was alloyed with copper in the 
1930s. The result: miraculous. The 
new alloy retained the good con- 


ductivity and corrosion resistance of 


copper, with the strength and hard- 
ness of many steels. 

Alert car manufacturers, always 
on the lookout for reliable materials 
which will give long life and elimi- 
nate costly breakdowns, were among 
the first to use Berylco beryllium 
copper. It now appears in many 
small—but essential—parts of your 
car. Engineers know these parts will 
function perfectly for millions of 
cycles without relaxation or loss of 
streneth or conductivity. 

Ihe outlook for expanded use of 
beryllium copper is extremely favor- 
able. Increased supplies of beryl ore 
and domestic mining activities will 
undoubtedly mean (1) the develop- 
ment of new alloys and (2) a sub- 
stantial addition to the thousands of 
applications now in use. Manufac- 
turers who would like to take 
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advantage of this versatile alloy are 
invited to share the experience and 
know-how of the world’s largest 
producer. For information, write 
THe BeryLLIUM CoRPORATION, 
Dept. 3B. Reading 6, Pa. 


Tomorrow's products are planned today 
—with Berylco beryllium copper 





Shown here are tae Berylco parts numbered in 
the 1953 car above—a few of the many which 
help deliver top performance. Reading across, 
they are (1) wire clips; (2) dimmer switch 
terminals; (3) antenna raiser; (4) windshield 
wiper springs; (5) cigar lighter contact; 
(6) heater control; (7) door switch spring. 


——New Equipment 





Continued 


Televoice system 


Industrial Televoice Speeds and 
simplifies in-plant routine and pro- 
motes faster, more careful handling 
and analysis of problems. Deseribed 
as a plant fact-conveyer, the system 
deals with conversion of spoken 
thoughts into written communica. 
tion by means of a series of special 
dispatching phones connected to q 
central recorder. It provides an ge. 
curate and rapid means for trans. 
mitting essential up-to-the-minute 
information from production floor 
to production management in type. 
written form. Thomas A. Edison. 


Inc. 
For more data circle No. 39 on postcard, p. 103, 
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Water brake instrument 


This new water brake type dyna- 
mometer for high speed rotary 
power absorption operates on the 
heat rise-flow principle. Trade- 
named Hydra-Brake, the various 
standard units are compact in size, 
and designed to absorb power loads 
as high as 1000 hp. Models having 
various speed versus load charac- 
Standard 





teristics are available. 
units range in weight from 35 to 5d 
lb, with overall dimensions 14 x 
10 in. They are mounted directly on 
the machine under test. /ndust 


Engineering Co. 
For more data circle No. 40 on postcard, p. | 


Accelerometer 


Thimble-size accelerometer provides 
an improved research instrument 
for the measurement of high tre 
quency shock and vibrat 


. 1 
smal 


size and weight permit testing a 
small components under actual 0 . 
simulated shock and vibration col u 
ditions. It is suitable for missi’s k, 
aircraft and vibration table ei : 
surements; gives a sell _ a 
output of 5 millivolts per & °" as 
deveo Corp. ne Ele 
For more data circle No. 41 on | ard, P. For 
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Work positioner 

A small, light, variable speed, work 
positioner has turntable 1514 in. 
diam, turns by electricity, and 
safely carries a work load of 300 
Ib. Operation is continuous or inter- 
mittent at speeds adjustable upward 
from 1% rpm. It is offered as a 
bench or pedestal model with acces- 
sories to make it inclinable and oper- 
able intermittently. All-State Weld- 


ing Alloys Co., Ine. 
For more data circle No. 42 on postcard, p. 103. 
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Electronic counter 
Long life and accurate dependability 
for industrial and electronic control 
applications are claimed for an all 
‘athode predetermined elec- 
‘counter. Simple to operate, 
these counters are able to produce 
‘to-read output information on 
e illuminated numerals for di- 
ect panel readouts without any in- 
ions or additions for any 
ligit. They operate at any selected 
int for application to machines 
requiring exact mea- 
| control of frequency, 
gth, time, velocity and 
evolution Available for single, 


ual or multiple sequencing. Haledy 
Liectron / 


r 


For me 5 
' more data circle No. 43 on postcard, p. 103. 
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Ke RIGID GOVERNMENT 
TUBING REQUIREMENTS 


Stainless Tubing Size and Thickness 


THE STANDARD TUBE CO. 


ST he ro ne 
028 to .095 wall ae, a 


“a 
Carbon Steel Tubing CTCL ae PO a es 
V4" O.D. to 52” O.D. a i 
}28 to .260 wall TTT 


ROIZE with STANDARD a rr 


ae 


¥ 
* 
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BEFORE AND AFTER. Top view shows closeup 
of rack teeth with light burrs and rough surface 
before brushing by new “push-button” method 
Center view shows closeup of rack in machine after 
completion of brushing. Bottom view shows teeth 
after brushing. Note uniform surfaces and smooth 
finish on all teeth. 
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= Formerly 50 minutes... 





ahs Now brush-deburred in 6 minutes 


HOW IT'S DONE. Two rotating Osborn power 


brushes, engage rack teeth at angles as show 


& : push of button, rack drives through machine 
wh) i i 1 an rT about 5 ft. per minute. When the rack coms 
> times as fast... more uniform deburring ... finer surface finish. These are *” - ' 


. » . ‘ passage, the drive reverses and sends ( 
3 the advantages gained by a large machinery manufacturer with an automatic the other direction. On return travel of part 


_—~— wv 
’ 


. — . Cc tio s reversed 
. power-brushing method. The part: a rack gear, 17 ft. long with more than 1000 _—_difection of brush rotation Is reve 


; ; ' : . ‘ z surfaces on the opposite side of rack. This 8 
a teeth. The job: light deburring of machine-cut teeth, and blending the junctures _ poth sides of teeth uniform brushing 


of intersecting surfaces to form smooth curves in place of fragile, sharp edges. 


With the help of their Osborn Brushing Analyst, they devised the machine 
shown above. This automatically controlled machine with two heads of Osborn 
bascute brushes does the entire job in 6 minutes. Burr removal and surface junc- 


ture blend are far superior to former methods. 


[his is typical of thousands of cases where production is being vastly improved 
with Osborn power brushing methods. Find out how you can cut your costs! Call 

our OBA today or write The Oshorn Manufacturing Company, Dept. F-3, 5401 
Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Osbou Bru 





WHAT'S YOUR PROBLEM? Thx 
Brushing Analyst is experienced 
machine designers and methods ¢ 
problems with the latest powé 


OSBORN POWER, MAINTENANCE AND PAINT BRUSHES AND FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES __ niques. Feel free to call him for 
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SALUTES 


James F. Lincoln 


No do-gooder, his incentive man- 
thod agement plan makes his workers 











Y his own statement Jim Lincoln is no “do gooder.” Yet his business philoso- 
phy has made the Lincoln Electric Co. in Euclid, Ohio, a multi-million dollar 
industry whose workers are among the highest paid in the world. 


Born on a farm in Painesville, Ohio, in 1883, Jim Lincoln worked his way 
through Ohio State University as an electrical engineering major. Those were 
busy days but Jim managed to find time to captain State’s football team as a bone- 
crushing fullback. 


He went to work for his brother John in 1907 as a $50-a-month salesman and 
took over active management of the firm in 1914. At that time Lincoln Electric 
had a working force of about 30 men and about 300 square feet of floor space. 


Today the company’s new straight line production plant in suburban Euclid 
covers 20 acres and employs about 1100 workers whose average annual pay 
runs $8,000. 


Aithough much has been written.about “profit sharing” at Lincoln Electric, 
Jim Lincoln says it is really incentive management which aims at “producing bet- 
ter and better welding products for more and more people at less cost.” 


When he isn’t keeping in shape by walking or playing handball at Barney 
Kofron’s gym in Cleveland, Jim can be found at the Pepper Pike Country Club 
where he threatens par by golfing in the low 80’s. 
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FASTEST THING IN FASTENINGS:» 
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named 
engine 
e secreta 
er ect aunar air U-TYPE SPEED NUTS are self-retain - 
ing, snap in place over panel edges Watson 
or center-ponel locations; remain in 
4a 4a . e bolt-receiving position for fast, easy gineer, 
Cleans Up” with SPEED NUT Savings! oor 
© Rich 
re 1de 
euler =ull STEEI 
el For years, Bendix engineers have relied on 
a) a SPEED NutTs to cut assembly costs and step up John 
\ — | +7 so > » "he ic N i I 
| —) production schedules. That is why SPEED Nut SPEED GRIP Nut Retelners snap in ies 
r } ' brand fasteners were specified on the new ‘‘Per- place by hand no welding ER 
on i ali Z : clinching or staking. They reduce mo and Ge 
" fect Pair’? automatic washer and dryer units. terials handling and are ideal for 
. . . . . " blind locations. ent ir 
Here is a direct quotation from a recent Bendix report .. . 
‘, . . because we design from the ground up with Tinnerman, John 
we e Tac asic a tac «CT* 2c ; * > y, " S > sto . resid 
e effect basic economies. lhese include lower production costs A copy of “Spaxp Nut Savings Stories”, ar oni 
and greater efficiency that result in lower retail prices and interesting booklet of typical ‘Tinnermar PULI 
~~, amen cn comeiiees ae . ° savings to industry, is yours on request " 
reduced service costs for consumers. Thus, in our production, Write: Tnameman Paopucrs, Inc., Bor 8 
we consider Tinnerman products more basic than nuts and bolts.”’ 6688, Dept. 12, Cleveland ' , Ohio. /» Canad “ag 
‘ nn: ° Dominion Fastgners Ltd., Hamilton, On ia a 
Chances are your Tinnerman representative can turn your assem- tario, In Great Britain: Simmonds Aeroces 
. . . ~ . . : Wn les. In France 
bly problems into production savings. See him soon for details atin, 116... ae, ow e Henr bs. ( 


, . . . . : . Aerocessoires Simmonds, 8. A 
on the Fastening Analysis Service available for your products! Barbusse, Levallois (Seine) 
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Robert M. Nichols, elected president 
and treasurer, GREAT LAKES 
PRESSED STEEL CORP., Buffalo; 
J. J. Wallace, elected vice-president 
and secretary; and G. Adolphson, 
elected chairman of the board and 
will also be available as consultant. 


Ww. B. Boyer, elected treasurer, 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORP.; and 
Harold L. Farling, named chief met- 
allurgist, Cleveland district steel 
plant. 


Herbert J. Niemann, appointed vice- 
president in charge of sales, HY DRO- 
BLAST CORP., Chicago; P. C. Will, 
named vice-president in charge of 
engineering; W. F. Gamble, made 
ecretary-treasurer; and John W. 
Watson, becomes chief production en- 


gineer, 


Richard S. Adler, promoted to vice- 
resident in charge of sales, VIKING 
STEEL CO., Cleveland. 


John W. Snyder, elected vice-presi- 

t in charge of finance, WILLYS- 
VERLAND MOTORS, INC., Toledo; 
and Gerry E. Lyons, made vice-presi- 
lent in charge of sales. 


John W. Seallan, promoted to vice- 
president and general manager, 
PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MFG. 
; & subsidiary of Pullman Inc., 


ue ‘cago; and George L. Green, made 


€-president 


) 


















€ GC Gn . 
G, Crewson, named director of 


"gineering, BUFFALO ELECTRO- 
- MICAL ¢ O., INC., Buffalo; J. N. 
ermilya, becomes chief engineer; 
and Charles M. Standart, appointed 
‘sistant to chief engineer. 

Reynold C 
perintendent 


tural mills, 


MacDonald, named su- 

blooming and struc- 
os \ISER STEEL, Oak- 
~ Calif.; Gordon A. Zwissler, be- 


mes divi 


livis superintendent, roll- 
hin siesta , 
g; and C. Macllvaine, made as- 
stant anny 

Te 
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William P. Hill, promoted to as- 
sistant to vice-president, Steel Div., 
"BETHLEHEM STEEL CO., Sparrows 
Point Plant; John S. Marsh, named 
assistant chief of research; and John 
K. Killmer, becomes chief metallur- 
gist. 


A. Kingsley Ferguson, appointed 
vice-president in charge of industrial 
engineering WALTER KIDDE CON- 
STRUCTORS, INC., New York. 


Ray P. Johnson, named director of 
sales research, BORG-WARNER 
CORP., Chicago; and Alonzo B. 
Knight, made administrative assistant 
to the president. 


Robert L. Fitzsimons, appointed 
metallurgical engineer, JESSOP 
STEEL CO., Washington, Pa. 


Charles Sawyer, elected director of 
KENNECOTT COPPER CORP. 


Peter Budd Tursi, named chief met- 
allurgist, THE RIVERSIDE METAL 
CO., Riverside, N. J. 


Robert W. Mason, named super- 
intendent and plant metallurgist, 
ENGINEERING CASTINGS, INC., 
Marshall, Mich. 


Dr. Cyril G. Veinott, named con- 
sulting engineer, RELIANCE ELEC- 
TRIC & ENGINEERING CO., Cleve- 
land. 


Joseph L. Mullin, named first vice- 
president, American Manganese Steel 
Div.,. AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE CO. 


Don W. Blend, promoted to division 
director of operations, Detroit divi- 
sional headquarters, CALUMET & 
HECLA COPPER CO. 


Michael Burtyk, appointed super- 
intendent, new Scarborough Works, 
Toronto, ACME STEEL CO. 


O. W. Acheson, appointed manager 
of manufacturing, LAMSON CORP., 
Syracuse, New York. 














HARLOW H. CURTICE, elected 
president, General Motors Corp.. 
New York. 





— 


> +. 88 8 


GILFRY WARD, named president, 
American Manganese Steel Div., 
American Brake Shoe Co. | 


A. DONALD KELSO, becomes vice- 
president in charge of foreign op- 
erations and a director, Norton Co. 
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Personnel 


Continued 


Robert Griffin, promoted to general 
superintendent, Aviation Div., THE 
BINGHAM-HERBRAND CORP., Fre- 
mont, Ohio. 


John H. Phelan, appointed midwest 
sales engineer, AGET-DETROIT CO., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


William Hagel, appointed to board 
of directors, UNITED ENGINEER- 
ING & FOUNDRY CO., Pittsburgh; 
and Maurice P. Sieger, also elected 
to board. 


os : JOHN JEPPSON, appointed vice. 
Marcus W. Keyes, appointed sales ident, N P — 

; : rton Co., W 
engineer, Fiber Glass Div., PITTS- ee 


BURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


Outstanding in quality and in Aathee 2, Mrain, eppslined aaaalt 
performance Hyde Park Roll- ager, Atomic power section, ALLIS- 
ing Mill Equipment has en- CHALMERS MFG. CO., and Edward 
joyed the respect of the F. Brill, appointed chief engineer. 


industry for more than fifty Arthur H. Kapnick, appointed man- 


years. ager, Adrian, Mich. plant, AMERI- 
CAN CHAIN & CABLE CO., INC. 


George S. Bond, promoted to sales 
manager, Metals & Ceramics Div., 
P. R. MALLORY & CO., INC., Indian- 
apolis. 

HERBERT D. EUWER, appointed 

James J. Bryan, appointed plant chief engineer, passenger cars 
manager, Detroit Div., DETROIT American Car & Foundry Co 
HARVESTER CO., Toledo. 


John W. Weaver, named sales man- 
ager, Casting Div... WAUKESHA 
FOUNDRY CO., Waukesha, Wis. 


Angus M. Brown, manager of Com- 
mercial Sales, LAMSON  CORP., 
Syracuse, N. Y. has taken on the 


ig *Eiiz™ 


i428 


‘“ additional duties of manager, Billmyre 
Bar Mills 


; Blower Div. 
Merchant Mills 


: . S. J. Stowell, appointed merchan- 

Mill an 

ee cs ro dise manager,, KOLD-HOLD MFG. 
inion anas 


CO., Lansing, Mich.; and Robert W. 
Roller Tables Saxton, named sales manager, Con- A 
Reduction Drives tract Dibe, H. J. ZILSKE, promoted to chief 


ineer, Hydraulic Power Div 
Stretcher Levellers Robert J. Stevens, appointed sales The Hydraulic we Mfg. Co. 
Guillotine Shears manager, Multiwall Div., CHASE 


Sheet Mill Shears BAG CO., Chicago. 


Roll Lathes Lewis M. Fulton, appointed acting 

Special Machinery general manager, CANADIAN TUBE 

Mechine Week & STEEL PRODUCTS, LTD., Mon- 
treal. 


“id¥ OG} AM 


rh. 
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John E. Griffith, named assistant 
chief industrial engineer, JONES & 
LAUGHLIN STEEL CORP., Pitts- 
burgh. 


John V. Eakin, appointed assistant 

FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. general manager, Fawick Airflex 

eRe eT ma dE Div.. FEDERAL FAWICK CORP., 

ROLLS Cleveland; Clement Reeves, named 

ROLLING MILL MACHINERY sales manager; and K. R. Spelman, acne a industrial 
GREY IRON CASTINGS becomes assistant sales manager. Acme Steel Co. 


EDWARD C. KENT, appointed 


ations, 


Tue Iron AC 

















LINDBERG IN 


La Compagnie Singer in Paris is but one of 


the many manufacturers throughout the world uae oi 
it who use Lindberg heat treating furnaces. aa oy 
At the Singer plant, high speed tools are hardened es w 


in Lindberg “Hydryzing” furnaces*. And tempering 
tandled in Lindberg “Cyclone” tempering furnaces*. . 
utilizing the famous forced convection 

heating principle. 

For details and “case history” information 
contact your nearest Lindberg representative. 


ense by Etablissements Jean Aube, Paris, France 


LINDBERG @ > FURNACES 


LINDBERG ENGINEERING COMPANY 
2452 West Hubbard Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 


ted 
ons, 
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Reatly-Power Adds ‘GUIS’ to | “= ~— 


CT. F. Boyle, appointed works en. 
gineer, Fabricated Stee] Construction 


Flectric Truck Performance | "== 


L. A. Watts, named genera] Sil 
ager of sales, Eastern Div., THE 
COLORADO FUEL & IRON corp 
New York. 





THIS IS THE ONLY 

INTERCHANGEABLE 
CONTINUOUS-DUTY 
WER AVAILABLE 
FOR ELECTRIC TRUCKS 


p. C. generator, 
gine 








Gaither Littrell, appointed public 
relations director, ROSAN, INC 
Newport Beach, Calif. 








Clarence C. Chmura, appointej 
sales manager, HENRY E. GREyp 
CO., Chicago. 











S gas or Diesel en 









Thomas G. Povey, named assistant 
sales manager, Vertical Dept., REY. 
INGTON RAND, INC., New York 


John C. Pangborn, Jr., appointed 
Hagerstown district sales manager, 
PANGBORN CORP., Hagerstow 
Md. 









L. E. Ritter, named sales enginee 
in charge of St. Louis office, F. J 
STOKES MACHINE CO., Philadel- 
phia, 











Jack W. Rembe, appointed sales 
manager, RODNEY HUNT MaA- 
CHINE CO., Orange, Mass. 














James L. Ragland, appointed man- 
ager, new branch in Rome, Ga., FAl}- 
BANKS CoO. 


H. L. Cahan, appointed distri 
representative, Construction Mate 
ials Div.. GENERAL ELECTRI 
CO.; Raymond B. Elmendorf, name’ 
manager-marketing, Constructio! Ma- 
teria's Conduit Products Dept.; and 
Leland D. Whitescarver, named man: 
ager of marketing, Medium Stean 


Generator and Gear Dept 



















Turbine, 





Robert L. Pierce, appointed assis 
ant sales manager, Pittsburgh Dis 
trict, JONES & ,.AUGHLIN STEEL 
Only Ready-Power Drive gives electric trucks the stamina that CORP. 
means full power all the time! With no limit to hours of 
service, Ready-Power-equipped trucks handle the toughest 
jobs at lowest costs per ton-mile. Gas-electric and Diesel- 
electric models are available for ALL sizes of electric trucks. 


Charles W. Hunter, named gener 
superintendent, Air Frame . 
HUDSON MOTOR CAR CU,, Det 






OBITUARIES 


Remember...Your Truck Is No Better Than Its Power! Harry G. Porch, 79, retired manas 
of sales in the Boston, ©" 


The READY-POWER Co. kens Steel Co., Coates’ 


home in Reading, Mas 















3822 Grand River Ave., Detroit 8, Michigan Thomas S. Green, 6 


Manufacturers of Gas and Diesel Engine-Driven Generators and Air Con- rector of Norton Co., 
ditioning Units; Gas and Diesel-Electric Power Units for Industrial Trucks cently in Albany. 


THE 
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Tailors for industry— 


FIG, |—Motor blocks, trans- 
mission housings and other 
rigid, uniform structures em- 
ploy plain transfer-type ma- 
chines for high production. 
Tools contact the work from 
many angles and even from 


the top, if necessary. 


By W. G. Patton 


Assistant Technical Editor 


* Standardization is one of America's greatest 
industrial weapons .. . Even tailor-made equipment 
like the big, high-production transfer machines used 
in the auto industry are highly standardized. 


* About 70 pct of the components on special 


machine tools are standard . . . These include wing 
bases, feed units, spindles, gears, pumps and elec- 
trical equipment. 


* Another interesting point: Standardization per- 
mits re-use of equipment with a change of product. 


* Present trend toward standardization will defi- 


nitely continue .. . Flexibility of design will improve 
performance, 
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pe Machine Tools 


ANDARDIZED 


® HIGH-PRODUCTION MULTI-STATION 
MACHINE TOOLS of the transfer and index- 
ing types are generally referred to as “special 
machine tools,” but 70 pct or more of the com- 
ponents of these machines may be standard 
equipment. 

Most of the Transfer-matic machines recently 
built by The Cross Co., Detroit, utilize more 
than 65 pct standard equipment, including 
standard wing bases, standard feed units, stand- 
ard hydraulic drillers, standard spindles, idler 
gears and drive gears, standard pumps, motors 
and electrical equipment. 

To understand the emphasis on standardiza- 
tion, it may be helpful to examine some of the 
reasons given in the table why even special 
machine tools must inevitably become highly 
standardized. 

Standardization starts logically with a brief 
description of the major factors that may influ- 
ence overall design of the modern multi-station 
machine and follows through the entire engi- 
neering and construction process. 

The Cross Co. believes special multi-station 
machine tools can be classified conveniently 
into four broad types: (1) plain Transfer-matic, 
(2) pallet-type Transfer-matic, (3) dial or in- 
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"Standardization really begins in 
the designing room .. . Feed unit 


is a major component...” 


dexing-type machines, (4) trunnion-type ma- 
chines. 

Selection of one genera] type over another 
depends on a number of factors including: (1) 
production rate, (2) shape and rigidity of the 
part, (3) number and location of operations to 
be performed and the rate of metal removal, 
(4) possibilities for holding the part during 
machining, (5) available floor space, (6) oper- 
ating cost, and (7) capital cost and amortization 
schedule. 

Relatively uniform structures like motor 
blocks and transmission housings on which 
several accurate locating points are available 
will employ plain transfer-type machines where 
high production is required, Fig. 1. An advan- 
tage is that the part can be worked from both 
sides, at many angles and even from the top if 
necessary. Various devices can be used to turn 
the casting 90 or 180°. 

The Transfer-matic pallet-type machine in 
Fig. 2 carries a rigid plate or pallet on which 
the part to be machined can be mounted. This 
type machine lends itself particularly to irregu- 
larly-shaped parts that may not be too rigid. 


Manifolds are a good example. In this type ma. 
chine there is no relocating or reclamping, 

A dial or index-type machine, Fig. 3, with an 
accurate index table is generally advisable 
where the number of stations is somewhat less 
than in the case of the transfer-type machine. 
Also, the part is generally smaller, 

The trunnion-type machine, Fig. 4, permits 
working simultaneously on two sides of the part 
and occasionally on the third side. As in the 
dial-type machine, the number of stations js 
limited and the number of operations that may 
be performed is restricted. 

Standardization really begins in the design. 
ing room. Through the years, The Cross Co. has 
developed more than 1000 of their own stang- 
ards. All phases of machine tool design are now 
covered by standards. In actual practice, about 
as many standard parts as a builder of standard 
machine tools, with the obvious exception of 
special heads, special mountings for standard 
feeds and other necessary departures from 
regular designs are used. 

The feed unit, Fig. 5, is one of the major 
components of all four types of multiple station 
machines. Standard cross-feed units are built 
in four sizes and are suitable for milling, drill- 
ing and boring operations. The saddle on the 
unit provides rapid advance, coarse feed, fine 
feed, dwell, rapid return and stop for the tools. 
Feeds are independently adjustable and provide 
an infinite number of combinations. Jump or 
skip feeds are available with special dog 
arrangements. 





FIG. 2—Pallet-type Transfer-matic machines built by Cross 
are designed to handle non-rigid, irregularly shaped parts. 
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This machine is designed for exhaust manifolds. No relocat 


ing or reclamping is necessary. 
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A stundard single spindle hydraulic driller, 
.s been developed as a useful compo- 


al , multi-station machines. It features 
heavy-C uty construction for high production, 
and a jonger-than-average stroke so that tools 
can be changed without interfering with the 
work. It is used for a variety of drilling opera- 
tions in out-of-the-way locations and for angu- 
lar holes where multiple heads are not required. 


Feed units and the hydraulic drillers are sup- 
ported on wing bases and columns in horizon- 
tal, vertical, and angular positions. Horizontal 
wings and vertical columns are standard. Angu- 
lar wings and columns are standard in design 
and vary only in the amount of angle from 
vertical or horizontal. Wing bases are carried 
in stock with about 95 pct of the machine work 
complete; the balance is to individual order. 

Dial-type machines are built around a stand- 
ard power-driven index table, which is made in 
three different sizes: 36 in., 48 in., and 60 in. 
The index table is supported by a base of stand- 
ard design. Feed units surround the table to do 
the cutting. The number of stations, also the 
number and location of the feed units, is ar- 
ranged to suit the application. In final form, the 
only special] items on the dial-type machine are 
the work-holding fixtures and the special tool 
heads. But even the special heads have many 
standard working parts. 

The pallet type Transfer-matic, Fig. 7, like 
the dial-type machine, is built with many stand- 
ards. The pallets are standardized in length and 
width. A standard, self-contained unit has been 





FIG. 3—Dial or indexing-type machine is shown here. The 
number of stations is limited in this type machine; also, the 
part js 


generally small such as flywheel shown. 
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developed to locate and clamp the pallets in the 
machining stations. The distance between sta- 
tions is standardized, making it possible to use 
standard base sections and standard transfer 
mechanisms. Fixture conveyors for carrying the 
pallets from the last machining station to the 
loading station are also standard. A hydraulic 
power wrench, Fig. 8, has been developed and 
standardized for operating the clamps for the 
work holding devices. 

Included in the long list of mechanica] de- 


WHY STANDARDIZE? 


| Standardization is the direct approach 
toward the reduction of engineering and con- 
struction costs. 

2 Repeated experience wth standard units 
contributes to the reliability of these machine 
tools in service. 

3 Standardization simplifies maintenance 
and reduces downtime—an important require- 
ment for high-production machine tool. 


4 The time required to fill an order has 
been greatly reduced as a result of standard- 


ization. 

5 As a result of standardization, each ma- 
chine built contributes to the successful design 
of the next machine. 

& New design ideas can be introduced in 
an orderly manner. 





CROSS 125 


FIG. 4—A trunnion-type, high production special machine 
permits simultaneous operation on two sides of a part and 
occasionally on the third side 
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FIG. 5—Standard cross feed units such as the one shown 


here are major components on all types of Cross machines. 


tails of special machines that are now stand- 
ardized are spindles, gears, bearings, tool 
holders, tool shanks, drill bushings, drive 
shafts, input shafts, oil gages, oil filters, hy- 
draulic pumps, hydraulic fittings, counter- 
weight mechanisms, etc. 

All Cross Machines are built to Joint Indus- 
try Conference Electrical Standards. In addi- 
tion, other standards that simplify design and 
improve maintenance have been developed. In 
control panels, the starters and relays are ar- 
ranged in logical sequence to tie in with the 
operation of the machine. 


In any section of the control panel, each 
vertical row contains al] controls for a single 
feed unit. Except for starter sizes, these group 
ings are identical. This arrangement simplifies: 


design and facilitates maintenance because the 
same relay of each group performs the same 
function. A panel controlling 20 units is han- 
dled as 20 identical circuits, each containing six 
or seven pieces of equipment, rather than a 
large complex panel involving more than 100 
pieces of scattered apparatus. 

Hydraulic designs also follew JIC Standards. 
Valves, cylinders, piping and cylinder mount- 
ings are all standardized. On special cylinders, 
components such as pistons and packings are 
also standard. Steel manifolds replace piping 
wherever possible. 


FIG. 6—Single-spindle hydraulic driller has been developed 
for drilling in out-of-the way locations. 


FIG. 8—Hydraulic power wrench has been standardized to 
operate the clamps for the work holding devices. 


FIG, 7—Use of stand- 
ard parts in a pallet: 
type Transfer-matic ore 
illustrated here. The 
table and clamping de 
vice are standard; als 
the transfer devices. 





The working idler— 


Convert to Belts for 
LOWER POLISHING COSTS 


By J. J. Durnan 


Product Engineering Dept. 
Behr-Manning Corp. 
Troy, N. Y. 


#¢ POLISHING LATHES can be simply and 
inexpensively converted from headed or set-up 
wheels to modern coated abrasive belts. Belt, 
backstand idler and contact wheel needed for 
a trial setup cost less than $100. They make 
available, at low cost, the polishing and finish- 
ing advantages of abrasive belts. 

Wild grain marks, chattering and burned 
spots often cause work rejections when set-up 


BOTH SIDES of flat metal part are polished simultane- 
ously. Idler for bottom wheel is floor mounted. Wheels 
rotate in opposite directions to reduce drag. 
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Conversion of polishing lathes from setup wheels 
to belt grinding is simple with the aid of back- 
stand idlers. These versatile units are ideally _ 
suited to many grinding and polishing opera- 
tions. They are used with a variety of backing 
wheels and factory-coated belting. They make 
available to every shop the advantages of 
cooler, faster grinding at lower cost per piece. 


wheels are used. Better cutting action and 
faster, more uniform stock removal are possible 


with electro-coated belts. The controlled, even- 
cutting surface permits cooler cutting with 


less operator effort. Belts do not shed as set- 
up wheels do and maintain a sharp cutting 
surface many times longer. 

The polishing lathe is converted by mount- 
ing the idler on floor or wall directly behind 


WELDS ARE EASILY GROUND with this traveling swing 
grinder. Dust protected motor and backstand idler are 
mounted on hinged base. Unit travels on monorail. 
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“Idler unit provides belt tension 


and automatic takeup and keeps 


belt in alignment 


the contact wheel. The idler unit provides belt 
tension and automatic take-up and keeps the 
abrasive belt in alignment over the contact 
wheel. Face width of the idler may vary ac- 
cording to the abrasive belts used. 

Spring tension, counter weighted and air 
tension idlers are commonly used. The spring 
tension bench type idler is least expensive 
and, at present, the more versatile. Pedestal 


mounted idlers are usually stronger and better 
suited to heavy duty production installations, 
The air tension idler maintains a more constant 
and accurately controlled belt tension than do 
the simpler spring and weighted designs. 

In changing a polishing lathe to a coated 
abrasive belt polisher, belt speed in surface 
feet per minute, type of contact wheel, and type 
of idler should be checked. 

Recommended belt speed depends on the 
material being polished and the finish desired 
Speeds range from 4000 sfpm for relatively 
soft metals to 10,000 sfpm for heat-treated 
steel. Most polishing lathes have variable 
speed controls but on constant-speed lathes, 





FREE AND CLEAR area below grinder is gained by mounting idler on rear wall. Chain and rack 


holder ease job of polishing heavy contoured parts. 








Contact Whee! Face Serrated 


Medium Type belt Silicon Carbide 
Grinding Grit range 120-180 | 180-240 
Belt speed, sfpm 6500-7500 5000-7500 
Contact Whee! Durometer 40-60 30-60 
Contact Wheel Face Plain 




























| Contact Wheel Face | Plain Plain 
i | 


Seer DATA FOR BETTER GRINDING 


Sand Cast 
Operation Aluminum Die Castings 
Remove Type belt Silicon Carbide 
Sprues Grit range 24-40 
Gates Belt speed, sfpm 75-8500 
Risers Contact Whee! Durometer 70-90 
Contact Wheel Face Serrated 


Rough Type belt Siticon Carbide Aluminum Oxide 
Grinding Grit range 50-100 80-150 
Belt speed, sfpm 7500-8500 6500-8500 
Corftact Whee! Durometer 70-90 70-90 


Aluminum Oxide 
| $500. 7000 $500.7800 4000-5000 
40-60 


Finish Type belt Silicon Carbide | Aluminum ‘Oxide: Aluminum Oxide | a Oxide | Silicon 
Grinding Grit range 220-320 240-320 180-240 120-180 
Belt speed, sfpm 5000-7500 | 5000-7500 6500-7500 | 800-7800 4000-5000 
Contact Whee! Durometer | 10-30 | 10-40 | 10-30 10-30 


i 


isn condaepeiiniaulcdmaanne eps 
i 
Brass Bronze 


; | 


srentimeiiis Veiaiinidtales Sin Curie 
36-80 | 36-50 


7500-8500 _ 7500-8500 4000-5000 
60-90 , 60-90 | 76-90 
Serrated j Serrated — 3 Serrated 
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spee| can be varied by using contact 
\ifferent diameters. On belt driven 
hanging shives will correct the 
; speed, in surface feet per minute, 
ermined by the formula: 


belt 
wheels 01 
spindles 

speed. TI 
an be ae 


spfm-- rpm x wheel diam in in. x 3.1416 


12 

Abrasive belts are generally backed up by 
-ompressed canvas wheels, bias type buff con- 
tact wheels, rubber face contact wheels and 
leather, felt, cork, ete. For roughing, the hard 
whee! is used. For general work and better 
fnish a softer wheel is recommended. 

Working conditions usually dictate where the 
idler is mounted. Belts should wrap around 
the contact wheel through at least a 90° are 
before reaching the work contact point. Where 
possible, belts should travel down and away 
from the point where grinding is done. Shape 
ind size of parts to be polished as well as floor 
arrangement of equipment also determine how 
the idler should be installed. 

For heavy rough grinding special lifting 
fixtures are often required. Idlers are often 
mounted en the wall behind the polishing jack 
ind above the center-line of the contact wheel. 
More floor space is available under the polish- 
ng belt for handling the work. Working point 
s about 180° from where the belt first meets 
the contact wheel. This helps eliminate belt 
slip from side to side as pressure is exerted 


from the part being polished. 

Modifications of the backstand idler arrange- 
ments described make many production com- 
binations possible. By installing a contact 
wheel on one spindle of*a bench grinder and 
bolting a backstand idler to the bench, a bench 
sander can be set up. Drills, chisels and tool 
bits can be sharpened. Small castings and 
machine parts can be strapped and polished. 

Both sides of a flat metal part can be finished 
in one operation by using two backstand idlers. 
One idler is mounted on the floor and the other 
on the wall. Finished thickness of the work is 
established by the distance between the centers 
of the two contact wheels. Abrasive belts run 
in opposite directions to neutralize grinding 
drag. 

Traveling frame grinders can be built with 
a backstand idler. An idler and heavy-duty 
drive motor, usually totally enclosed for dust 
protection are mounted on a hinge frame sus- 
pended from an overhead rail. 

Special production set-ups may use one or 
more posts—mounted idlers set above contact 
wheels. Convenience of part handling is an 
important factor. Combination of an engine 
lathe with two belt grinders yields a fast, 
smooth finish on parts which cannot be polished 
in the usual way. A spring loaded wall idler 
provides tension and assures tracking of the 
belt that grind the OD of the work. A bench 
sander on the tool cradle grinds the face of 
the part. 


COMBINATION of engine lathe and two belt grinders gives fast smooth finish on heavy parts. 
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Try it yourself— 


TITANIUM 
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* Commercially pure titanium sheet has been successfully deep drawn the 
by Worcester Pressed Steel Co. using tools designed for deep drawing - 
rc 
various steel cup-shaped parts. of 
fre 
* Chief problem has been scoring due to pickup of titanium particles, . 
. . . Bonderizing before application of a high-pressure lubricant proved 
By J. W. Gulliksen helpful. . . . An electrolytic treatment was also successful. 3 
General Superintendent in 
W ter P d Steel Co. 
oo” ® Reductions as high as 38 pct have been obtained on 0.078-in. sheet ; 
in one draw. Drawing in several stages is possible if parts are stress b 
i, relieved after each draw. si 
Lh 
ek st 
at @¢ THE GROWING IMPORTANCE OF TI- ’ 
aS TANIUM in the field of metals caused Worcester ; 
4 Pressed Steel Co. to investigate the forming : 
rT properties of the metal. A small lot of com- ‘ 
"~~ mercially pure titanium sheet was purchased 
b 5 and tried out in a set of existing tools with 
== fairly good results. The metal appeared to have 
5 sufficient plasticity to make it suitable for deep 
<= drawing, although detail techniques of tool 
7 design, set up and production will require con- 
5 siderable further development. 
“uf The art of deep drawing in presses is basic- 
--- ally a matter of controlled plastic flow. The 
C7, 
te 
t = 
= THIS SURFACE TREATMENT WORKED 
et. 


One of the best lubricants for deep drawing of titanium 
proved to be an electrolytically formed coating. First, all 
grease, scale and surface tension are removed. The 
cleaning method used depends on the type and condition 
of material. 

Fixtures, holders, links and bus bar connections must 
make positive contact. The part is connected anodically 
at a bath temperature of about 60°F. Temperature will 


vary according to the size and shape of the piece. Cur- 
rent should range between 16 v and 30 v, with a time 
cycle from 30 min to I'/2 hr, again depending on size 
or shape of piece. 


Either sulfuric or oxalyic acid can be used as an elec- 
trolyte. Solutions should be slowly agitated to give a 
uniform coating. Too rapid agitation creates a wash. 
After the work has been processed, rinse in clear cold 
running water and dry. TITANIUM cups are deep drawn by Worcester Prossed 


Steel with dies formerly used for steel parts. 
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ig drawn must be stressed beyond the 





























tal ber : 
deat limit but not in excess of the ultimate 


strength. A rather critical balance 


nsile A 
aa be maintained between the various 
stresses involved. In general, materials having 
a fairly wide spread between the yield point 


and the ultimate tensile strength are best suited 

for deep drawing. 
Commercially pure titanium sheet meets this 
condition moderately well in the annealed con- 
in dition. Furthermore it has an elongation of 
90 to 30 pet which should be a favorable factor. 
There are several methods of expressing the 
severity of a drawing operation or measuring 
the drawability of a metal. The most common 






[ practice is to use the percentage of reduction 

9 from the diameter of the blank to the diameter 

of the cup. If a 6-in. diam cup were drawn 

from a 10-in. diam blank, the reduction would 

lee be 40 pet. This index was used throughout 
the tests. 

ne Fig. 1 represents the initial effort. A cup 

3 18/16 in. OD x 2% in. deep drawn from 0.062 

in. Ti 75A.-The percentage reduction from 

” blank to cup was approximately 34 pct. The 

“ tools were made of hardened tool steel and had 






been used for making production quantities of 
similar cups from low carbon steel. 

The first titanium cup produced showed 
severe score marks and scratches on the side- 
wall and the die was badly roughened due to 
galling or pick-up of smal] titanium particles. 
This type of trouble is quite serious and is due 
to frictional characteristics. As the metal flows 
over the surfaces of the tool, minute particles 
of titanium are rubbed off. These tend to adhere 
to the die by cold welding, forming rough spots 
which in turn dig further into the metal. 

As the operation proceeds, the sidewall of 
the drawn cup becomes scored and the draw 
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Adequate film between sliding 


surfaces important . .. Many 


lubricants were tried... 


die becomes rough due to pick-up. On subse- 
quent cups the condition grows worse and even 
if the scored cups were acceptable, the buildup 
on the die soon reaches a point where the metal 
“seizes” instead of flowing and rupture of the 
cups result. 

Therefore, an adequate film of lubricant be- 
tween the sliding surfaces is highly important. 
Since the pressures required for drawing 
titanium are considerably greater than for mild 
steel, the problem of lubrication is increased. 
A variety of high pressure drawing lubricants 
on subsequent cups was tried. Bonderizing 
the metal before applying the lubricant proved 
helpful. 

The Bonderizing solution consisted of Parker 
Bonderite—33 lb per gal of water with an addi- 
tion of 7 g of sodium fluoride per gal at a 
temperature of 160°F. The time of immersion 
in the bath was approximately 10 min. Some 
samples were sent out to the Boston Nickel 
Plating Co., where they were given a special 
treatment. This electrolytic treatment, see box, 
has also worked well. 

A set of tools used for drawing stainless 
steel cups was then tried. The cups, Fig. 2, 
were 2%4 in. OD x 1% in. deep and the material 
was 0.078 in. thick Ti 75A. Reduction was 
38 pet. In this case, the die was made of a 
bronze alloy, Ampco metal. It was thought 
that a die of this material might eliminate the 
frictional problem. This did not prove to be 
the case and the results were approximately 
the same as with the tool steel die. Bonderiz- 
ing proved to be essential in order to secure 


FIG. 5—Titanium RC 70, 0.025-in. gage, was drawn into 
1 ¥-in. OD cups 11/16 in. deep. Cups were stress relieved 
and redrawn twice, Final size: 13/16 in. OD x | 5/16 
in. deep, 
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DEEP DRAWING TITANIUM | 


. Commercially pure titanium possesses suffici. + ductility 
to take conventional deep drawing operstions with 
maximum reductions of approximately 49 pct, 

. Where several draws are involved it is usually neces. 
sary to anneal between drawing operations, Stress 
relieving at 1325°F restores sufficient ductility for 
subsequent draws. 

. Stress relieving produces considerable scale which can 
be removed by the duPont process or the Hooker 
process. 

. Draw pressures are greater than for mild steel and 
appear to compare with pressures required for stoin- 
less steel. 

. Titanium seems to be sensitive to the rate of deep 
drawing. Tests were run at '/2 to % the usual speed 
for mild steel. 

. Biggest problem to be overcome is the tendency to 
gall or score. Frequent polishing of dies is necessary 
to avoid a complete freeze-up. Best results have been 
obtained with Bonderizing, dry film lubricant, copper 
plating, and special treatments. 


any acceptable cups. A chromium plated die 
was tried but showed no appreciable improve- 
ment. 

Even though the problem of galling and 
scoring had not been solved, it was decided to 
explore what could be done by means of several 
successive press operations. For this purpose 
an oil filter case which is produced in large 
quantities from low carbon steel was chosen, 
Fig. 8. This case requires three drawing opera- 
tions followed by a striking operation to set 
the flange at the open end and to form the 
stiffening ribs on the shoulder. The center hole 
is punched out and the flange press trimmed 
after the striking operation. The gage of the 
material is 0.078 in. 

These parts were suceessfully made from 
Ti 75A using the same number of operations 
and with the same tools as used for the steel. 
However, the titanium work-hardened so rapidly 
that it was necessary to stress relieve after 
each draw to restore sufficient ductility for the 
subsequent forming. This stress relief was car- 
ried out by holding at 1325°F for 7 min and 
then air cooling. 

In the course of these tests various expe- 
dients to remedy the frictional problem were 
attempted. Copper plating the blanks showed 
some promise. A dry film lubricant applied on 
a Bonderized surface also gave encouraging 
results. 

The second and third draw dies were made 
of sintered carbide. As might be expected, the 
carbide dies showed less tendency to scratch 
and gall than the other die materials previously 
tried. However, the improvement was not 48 
great as had been hoped for and the frictional 
problem was still present. 

Attention was then given to drawing some 
of the lighter gage titanium. Rem-Cru ! 
0.037-in. gage, was drawn into cups, Fig 
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95/16 iu. OD x 1% in. deep, a reduction of 
.tely 40 pet. Hardened tool steel dies 


approxi! 
were usc.. The material was Bonderized and a 
dry film lubricant used. 

RC 7) material, 0.025-in. gage, was drawn 
into cups 136 in. OD x 11/16 in. deep, Fig. 5. 
These were stress relieved and redrawn to 
1 1/32 in. OD x 1 in. deep. A second stress 
relief followed by a third draw produced cups 


13/16 OD x 1 5/16 in. deep. 

Similar draws were attempted with 0.016-in. 
gage RC 70 sheet. The first two draws were 
successful but the final stress relief did not 
entirely restore ductility and the metal cracked 
in the third draw. The success of the first two 
draws demonstrated that material as light as 
0.016 in. could be readily drawn. Failure in 
the third draw would seem to indicate the need 


~NEW BOOKS —— 


“Metal Data, Second Edition,” by S. L. Hoyt. 
Presents engineering data—nearly 700 tables 
and graphs—on hundreds of metals and alloys. 
Covers both ferrous and nonferrous metals. 
Also lists commonly used test bars, corrosion 
data, conversion factors, applications of mate- 
rials and properties of elements. Reinhold 
Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. $10. 526 p. 


“Metallurgical Research in Uranium, Manganese 
and Nodular Cast Irons.” Three papers, two of 
which are of special interest to the metalwork- 
ing industry. One, “A Process for the Re- 
covery of Manganese from Ores,” is by T. A. 
Hendrickson. The other, “An Investigation of 
the Effect of Heat Treatment Upon the Hard- 
ness, Microstructure and Combined Carbon 
Content of Some Nodular Cast Irons,” is by 
J. H. Barnett. Quarterly of The Colorado 
School of Mines, Vol. 47, No. 1., Golden, Col. 
$1.50. 8&7 p. 


“How to Handle Renegotiation,” by William J. 
Casey and C. Richard Gunzer. Messrs. Casey 
and Gunzer present their analysis of renegotia- 
tion results (based on some 200 cases argued 
in Tax Court), to enable companies to make 


comparisons justifying their pre-tax profits in 
renegotiation. Their study shows how a com- 
pany can develop a case to justify a higher 
tha: 


normal rate of profit by showing how it 
qualifies on statutory factors spelled out in the 
renegotiation law. 

Ti & company can show it assumed extra 
risks, costs were reasonable, operations were 
efficient, that it made special contribution to 
the defense effort and that its business opera- 
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for further refinement of the annealing practice 
to handle repeated treatment of such light 
material. 

The experimental work on titanium has been 
almost entirely confined to the commercially 
pure metal. One attempt was made to draw Ti 
150B but results were negative. The material 
fractured and appeared to be very brittle at 
room temperature. 

The work which has been done at the 
Worcester Pressed Steel Co. has not been exten- 
sive enough to establish complete data. Much 
additional experience will be required to de- 
termine optimum conditions of draw radii, 
clearances, drawing speeds, lubrication, pres- 
sures and other details that enter into the art 
of deep drawing. However, it is felt that some 
valuable facts have been learned, see box. 


tion differed in character from that prevailing 
normally in its industry, it may be able to 
justify a case for a higher than normal margin 
of profit. 

Arguments falling under these headings are 
summarized in a check list of the 46 factors 
which can justify a high rate of return on 
sales and on capital. How these arguments were 
developed in renegotiation cases appealed to 
the Tax Court is also shown. Business Reports, 
Inc., 225 West 34th St., New York 1. $24.00. 
204 p. 


“Proceedings of the National Electronics Con- 
ference—1952.” Vol. 8 contains technical 
papers presented at the 1952 conference cover- 
ing a wide range of electronics development. 
National Electronics Conference, 852 E. 83rd 
St., Chicago 19. $5.00. 835 p. 


“Father of Air Conditioning,” by Margaret 
Ingels, depicts the life story of Dr. Willis H. 
Carrier. Margaret Ingels, one of the first 
graduate woman engineers in the country, was 
for 33 years an associate of Dr. Carrier. In- 
cludes a comprehensive chronological table, 
1500 to 1952, of events leading to modern air 
conditioning. Carrier Corp., 300 South Geddes 
St., Syracuse, N. Y. $2.50. 170 p. 


“Iron Millionaire: Life of Charlemagne Tower,” 
by Hal Bridges. Story of one of the great 
early entrepreneurs. And also the inspiring 
story of how the Minnesota iron region was 
first explored and opened up. A table of great 
risk by one man where others saw no oppor- 
tunity. University of Pennsylvania Press, 3436 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 4. $4.75. 322 p. 
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Added attraction— 


Permanent Magnetic 
Properties i 


By Samuel Storchheim 
Senior Metallurgical Engineer 
Atomic Energy Div. 

Sylvania Electric Products, In¢ 


Bayside N.Y. 


Cold reduction of annealed types 302 and 304 
stainless steel wires causes the austenitic matrix to 
transform to martensite. The wires, initially non- 
magnetic, change partially to a ferromagnetic 
condition. Also these grades properly processed can 
be transformed almost wholly to permanent ferro- 
magnetic alloys. Remanence increases and co- 
ercive force values decrease as the percentage of 
reduction is increased. A 2.0 pct increase of nickel 
in the composition retards these changes. Tensile 
strength and electrical resistance are also increased 


by cold reduction. 


@ Austenitic nickel-chrome stainless steels of 
the 302 and 304 types are paramagnetic in the 
fully annealed state. This condition of low 
magnetic permeability can usually be altered 
by cold working the alloy at room temperature. 
Depending upon the chemical composition, ex- 
tent of cold deformation and sometimes the 
heat treatment of the metal, it can be converted 
partially or almost wholly to a martensitic per- 
manent type ferromagnetic alloy. 

The effect of varying percentages of cold 
reduction on three commercial 18-8 stainless 
steel wires, listed in Table I, was investigated 
by taking wire of 0.028-in. diam from each 
specimen, annealing it at 2150°F in a disso- 
ciated ammonia atmosphere and passing it 
through a series of progressively smaller diam- 
eter diamond dies in a conventional wire draw- 
ing unit. The wire was then drawn at 250 ft 
per min for several minutes to insure uniform- 
ity in the rate of reduction. The drawing 
machine was then stopped quickly. Wire re- 
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maining between each pair of dies wag re- 
moved, labeled and tested. Analyses Nos. 1 and 
2 were given a 92.0 pct reduction of area. 
Analysis No. 3, because of its comparatively 
higher nicke] content and therefore its greater 
inhibition to transform to magnetic martensite, 
was given a 98.0 pet reduction of area. This 
was done to develop as much martensite in the 
wire as possible. ; 

Tests included magnetic measurements of rem- 
anence and coercive force for all three analy- 
ses of wire. In addition, ultimate tensile 
strengths and resistivities were determined for 
wires of analyses Nos. 1 and 2. 

The magnetic parameters, Br and He, were 
measured directly on hysteresis loops which 
were projected upon a previously calibrated 
cathode ray oscilloscope screen. The hysteresis 
loop tester used for these measurements was 
specially designed! and constructed, and ca- 


1W. W. Wetzel, "Review of the Present Status of Magnetic Re- 
cording Theory, Part |,'' Audioengineering, Nov. 1947, 31, No. 10 


pable of accepting wires to a maximum of '%-in 
diam. Wire required for testing had to be a 
minimum length of 3 in. The accuracy of this 


© Analysis No. / 
4 Analysis No.2 
0 Analysis No.3 


ce, 8r, gauss 


Remanen 


Cold reduction, pct 


FIG. |—Curves show remanence as © 
function of the percentage of cold re- 
duction. 
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wit was + 5 pet for the Br values and 
- 2.5 pet for the He readings. 

Tensile testing was carried out by means of 
» horizontal Scott Tensile Tester, and resis- 


tivities were obtained by use of the equation: 


P=RxCM 
R — Resistance in ohms per foot of wire 
as obtained on a standard Leeds & 
Northrup Wheatstone Bridge 
CM — Area of wire in circular mils 
> —- Resistivity in ohms-CM 


ft 


Several strands, usually six, of fine diameter 
wire, such as 0.004 in., had to be tested to 
\btain more accurate Br readings. The greater 
the area of wire involved, the more lines of 
flux were available for measurement, i.e., the 
hysteresis loop was longer and the Br was mea- 
sured more readily. The He depended on the 
applied field. Once established, the He re- 
mained constant regardless of the number of 
wire strands used. 


Relation to cold reduction 


Data obtained for the per cent reduction of 
the different specimens are tabulated in Tables 
[1 to IV inclusive. Graphs in Figs. 1 to 4 in- 
lusive more clearly reveal the relationships 
between remanence, coercive force, tensile 
strength, resistivity and per cent reduction of 
area, respectively. 

In Fig. 1, the remanence increased in a simi- 
lar parabolic manner for all three analyses as 
the per cent cold reduction was increased. The 
primary difference among the curves was their 
lisplacement from each other. Analysis No 
» of the higher Ni content indicated a delayed 
nitiation in the appearance of any appreciable 
ferromagnetic constituent, namely, about a 50 
t reduction of area as compared to about 15 
pet for both Analyses Nos. 1 and 2. 

Analysis No. 2 developed a remanence, at 
12.0 pet reduction of area, 12.9 pct greater 
than that of analysis No. 1 and 597 pct greater 
nat of analysis No. 3. The lower rema- 
alue for analysis No. 3 as compared to 

se of Nos. 1 and 2 was again attributed to 
‘he higher nickel content of analysis No. 3. The 

rl ontents did not appear to exert any 
discernible effect. 
increasing percentages of cold reduc- 
area, the plots of coercive force for 


Y 
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PROPERTIES OF STAINLESS WIRES 
Types 302 and 304 Stainless Steel 























TABLE it 
ANALYSIS No. 1 
Tensile Resistivity, 
Reduction, He, Br, i. ohm-cm 
pet oersted gauss 103 psi per ft 
0 no indication of magnetism 130 430 
14 400 20 161 440 
26 400 100 187 460 
38 280 210 214 450 
49 210 510 227 460 
59 200 1650 264 420 
68 170 3280 250 600 
75 160 3920 263 600 
82 120 5480 278 600 
87 85 6950 344 560 
92 80 7670 384 570 
TABLE Ill 
ANALYSIS No. 2 
Reduction, He, ° ohm-cm 
pet gauss Sy 103 psi per ae 
0 no indication of magnetism 132 425 
4 30 165 440 
26 280 197 470 
38 210 1070 219 455 
49 140 2400 232 485 
69 136 3480 276 440 
68 120 6270 278 515 
82 85 6260 292 535 
87 75 7300 362 570 
92 70 8650 403 585 
TABLE IV 
ANALYSIS No. 3 
Reduction, pct He, cersted Br, gauss 
i}. ae no indication ——_ 
28... po indication of magnetism 
ins cer ddid can cenaeacets |= indication of magnetism 
49... 70 
SET eS es 400 140 
68... 400 180 
75... 340 380 
2h .k ached wie ts chwae tien 340 700 
a sobs noes cevaen coBacokee 340 1120 
92... 380 1240 
i sha snack ci ea ae 360 1830 
Finds 5 thkerhnis s cakaetaiaie 360 2640 
Wii sence neous civeinnwee ee 300 3620 
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“Increasing percentages of cold 
reduction caused the austenitic 
matrix to be transformed..." 


analyses Nos. 1 and 2 indicated a decreasing 
curvilinear relationship, Fig. 2. For analysis 
No. 3, the points plotted, especially for very 
high reductions of area, were erratic. How- 
ever, the same general decreasing curvilinear 
trend was exhibited for this curve as for those 
of analyses Nos. 1 and 2. As with the rema- 
nence curve, the initiation of measurable co- 
ersive force for analysis No. 3 exhibited a 
delay in appearance as compared with those of 
analyses Nos. 1 and 2. Not only was the delay 
in obtaining measurable values of coercive 
force apparent, but the Hc values for analysis 
No. 3 were considerably greater for all per- 
centages of reduction of area than those de- 
veloped by analyses Nos. 1 and 2. 

At 92.0 pet reduction of area, the He value 
for analysis No. 3 was 374 pct greater than 
analysis No. 1 and 440 pct greater than that 
of No. 3. The He of analysis No. 1 was 14.3 
pet greater than that of analysis No. 2. It 
Was again apparent that the higher nickel con- 
tent of analysis No. 3 caused the marked dif- 
ference in He values as compared to those of 
analyses Nos. 1 and 2. The effect of carbon 
was again indiscernible. 


Resistivity increases with carbon 


In addition, comparison of the He and Br 
values developed at particular percentages of 
cold reduction showed, generally, that as the 
Br increased, the He decreased, this with in- 
creasing percentages of cold reduction. 

The relationship between the ultimate ten- 
sile strengths and increasing percentages of 
cold reduction for analyses Nos. 1 and 2 are 
shown in Fig. 3. Both curves, similar in ap- 
pearance, indicated a continuous rise in tensile 
strength with increasing percentages of cold 
reduction. This is in agreement with previously 
published data.? The higher carbon content of 





2 Metals Handbook, 1948 edition, p. 554, American Society for 
Metals, Cleveland 


analysis No. 2 accounted for the upward dis- 
placement of its curve from that of analysis No. 
1; ie., for the same percentage of cold work the 
tensile value of analysis No. 2 was greater than 
that of analysis No. 1. 

Although evidencing considerable scatter 
when plotted, the points in Fig. 4 representing 
resistivity v. percent cold reduction, still indi- 
cated a general increase of resistivity with 
increasing percentages of cold work. The curve 
for analysis No. 2 was displaced upward from 
the curve for analysis No. 1. This indicated 
that higher carbon contents tended to cause 
greater resistivities for wires receiving the 
same percentage of cold reduction. 
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100} © Analysis No. / 
4 Analysis No.2 
9 Analysis No.3 


Coersive force, Hc, oersted 


Cold reduction , pct 
FIG. 2—Three analyses of stainless stec! 
wires are plotted to show coercive force 
as a function of the percentage of cold 
reduction. 
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© Analysis No./ 
350 4 Analysis No.2 


Ultimate tensile strength, psi x 10% 


0 20 40 60 80 100 
Cold reduction, pct 


FIG. 3—Ultimate tensile strength in- 
creases with an increase in percentage 
of cold reduction. 
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0 20 40 60 80 100 
Cold reduction, pct 


FIG. 4—Electrical resistance increases 
when the percentage of cold reduction 
is increased. 


Increasing percentages of cold reduction 
caused the initial austenitic matrix to be pro 
gressively transformed to martensite. This 
change was evidenced by an increase in rema- 
nence, tensile strength and resistivity, and 4 
decrease in coercive force. 
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(Plastics: 


MACHINERY MARKET BOOMS 





Second of a Series 


® Storage tanks and kettles are big uses of stainless . . . Because 
many metals contaminate plastics, nickel and nickel clad steels are 


Kettles, Mixers, Blenders 
Reactors and Roll Mills 


widely used except where contamination is not a factor. 


® Coming changeover from batch to continuous methods of plastic 
production will modify the types of machinery needed and to some 


By H. R. Simonds 


¢ MASSIVE AND EXPENSIVE EQUIPMENT 
s employed in making prime materials for the 
plastics industry. Much of this equipment is 
made of stainless, nickel-clad and special steels. 
With plastic production soaring, metal con- 
sumption in the plastic machinery field is open- 
ng up new large markets. Closely related is the 
‘act that the coming changeover from batch to 
tinuous methods will shift the steel tonnage 
requirements to new types of machinery. 
Ingredients used by the manufacturers of 
esins and other binders are chemicals or mon- 
mers which usually arrive in tank cars as 
iquids. On arrival these liquids are pumped 
nto storage tanks and then, as needed, are fed 
) reactors or blenders. These storage tanks 
are usually made of stainless steel. Typical 
tanks are shown in Fig. 1. 


Phenol is stored occasionally indoors but 
more frequently in insulated tanks outdoors. 
When a slight sacrifice in quality of the phen- 
lie plastic is permissible, the phenol tank is 
made of flange quality steel plate. In the pro- 
luction of most plastics, reaction kettles form 
4 Major part of the equipment, and therefore 


represent a major steel] item. 

The typical resin kettle is a closed vessel with 
a built-in cover, a vertical agitator shaft, suit- 
able discharge valve and a manhole. In addition, 
there are outlets for gages, sight glasses, vac- 
‘um pumps and reflux condensers. The kettle 
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extent the types of steel required. 


® Today's metal requirements are 70 pct carbon steel, 10 pct cast 
iron, 15 pet stainless and 5 pct other metals. 





is jacketed for steam, has a paddle or other 
mixing means attached to the vertical shaft and 
a drive motor. 

A typical kettle is an elaborate and expensive 
piece of equipment. The term, kettle, in the 
plastics industry usually refers to the entire 
assembly — tank, condensers, receiver, vacuum 
pumps, motor, instruments, platform and sup- 
ports. Such an assembly may cost $50,000, 
weigh 85,000 lb and turn out 3 million lb of 
plastic molding powder a year. Most common 
kettle size, used for thermosetting plastics, is 
the 1500-gal capacity. 

Metals used in such an assembly vary with 
the different resins, but approximately 70 pct 
carbon steel, 10 pct cast iron, 15 pet stainless 
steel and 5 pct other metals, principally alu- 
minum and copper, are used. Chief determining 


—$ — 


EFFECT OF METALS ON PHENOLICS | 
Decreasing Order 
3 Nickel 
Aluminum 
Copper 
Chromium-nickel-iron alloys 
Monel 


Inconel 


Mild steel 


ee 
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“Continuous operation in_ this 
branch of the industry is not 


far off... 


factor in selection is the effect of the metal on 
the physica] properties of the resin being proc- 
essed. 

The Internationa] Nickel Co. in the table lists 
the metals used in order of their decreasing 
effect on the properties of phenolic plastics. 
While practice today favors the use of stain- 
less steel for the parts of kettles and kettle as- 
semblies in contact with resins, nickel-lined or 
nickel-clad kettles sometimes are used, espe- 
cially when the catalyst is sulfuric acid. For 
the vinyls, Duranickel and Inconel equipment 
are popular because of the adverse effect of 
most other metals on viny] resins. 

Kettles are designed for batch processing and 
therefore must eventually give way to equip- 
ment designed for continuous operation. The 
place of the kettle in manufacture of resins has 
already slipped for two reasons: (1) thermo- 
setting plastics made in kettles have been los- 
ing out production-wise to the thermoplastics; 
(2).manufacturers of thermosetting resins have 


FIS. I—Stainless steel storage tanks used to stock the 
phenol. Outside storage in insulated tanks is the usual 
practice. Courtesy U. S. Rubber Co. 
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plastics industry. These kettles are used for making 
formaldehyde resins. Courtesy International Nickel © 









been turning to more efficient equipment. The 
subject of continuous processing of thermoset. 
ting resins is shrouded in considerable secrecy, 
but at least one company is using such a process 
and most authorities feel that continuous oper. 
ation in this branch of the plastics industry jg 
not far off. 

Fig. 2 shows a row of kettles used in the pro 
duction of phenol-formaldehyde resins. The 
drive in this case is by belt through bevel gears, 
Sight glasses are combined with the manholes 
and the shaft-stuffing box is set into the cover 
plate. A combination kettle-blender used in the 
production of Saran molding powder is built 
almost entirely of nickel in the shape of two 
cones with a supporting band of nickel-clad 
steel between. 

Another major piece of equipment important 
in the production of molding powders is the 
mixer. This also is a batch production unit in 
contrast to continuous operation and therefore 
it also falls within the group destined for a 
diminishing demand. Mixers are used by every 
large manufacturer of vinyl] plastics. 

One such mixer, the Banbury, was developed 
for the rubber industry but was soon adopted 
by molding powder makers. It is essentially an 
enclosed rugged mixing chamber containing 
two powerful spiral rotors made of cast stain- 





FIG. 2—Resin kettles are a big steel consumer item in . 
henol- 
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yn steel. The rotors are cored or 


a ca culation of steam or cooling water 
” elie These rotors revolve in opposite 
airectiOns -nd at slightly different speeds, thus 
veeping the stock in circulation. When carbon 
ye ig used, the rotors are plated with a 0.003 
# 0.005 in. coating of chromium. The guides 
wre made ¢ 304 annealed stainless. 

"There are other equally good mixers. One 


of these, Fig. 3, is designed for processing 
polyviny! molding material. This is in effect a 
mixer and reactor and is used in combination 
with vacuum pumps and refluxing condensers 
much the same way as described for kettles. 
The unit shown weighs 40,000 lb and costs $45,- 
00 and has an output on some vinyl materials 
of 2 million lb of molding compound a year. 
The tiltak »le bowl is machined after welding to 
sive it a precision double bow-shaped bottom. 


"Falling tower" uses stainless 


Another widely used mixer is shown in Fig. 
4, This is a type used in preparing urea mold- 
ing powder. The type shown in Fig. 5 is used 
for preparing cellulose acetate. 

Blenders, hammer mills, crushers and pebble 
mills are also used in the production of mold- 
ing powder, depending on the process and the 
material. The object is to reduce particle size 
and to blend with fillers and other ingredients. 
In the case of Polystyrene, considerable secrecy 
and difference of opinion covers the operations 
between the original polymerization and the 
blending. Where no fillers are used and blend- 
ing is done with lubricants and pigments, alu- 
minum equipment is sometimes used. A so- 
called “falling tower” process is used by one 
company before the blending and here stainless 
steel is the contact metal. 


Anneal before fabricating 


The term “stainless steel” is regarded by 
most plastics equipment people as a definite 
entity. Purchasing departments simply order 
‘0 Much stainless-steel sheeting or plate with- 
ut specifying what type of stainless steel they 
want. One manufacturer stated that it used 
dl4 stainless because of greater ease in weld- 
ing. Several manufacturers said they annealed 
all their stainless steel before fabricating. 

Frequently there are two distinct operations 
in producing plastics. One is the original com- 
pounding of the material. and the second is a 
Yarm-up or conditioning of the stock. Before 
sheeting or extruding stock for pelletizing or 
‘ny other purpose, warm-up rolls are often 

sed. One typical set of warming rolls handles 
aaa n 8 hr, weighs 32,000 lb and costs 

Probably the most generally used equipment 
0 the production of molding powder is the roll 

mill. This consists of two rolls with axes 
parallel id in a horizontal plane, and both 

























































FIG. 3—This tiltable combination reactor and mixer weighs 
40,000 Ib, is made of stainless or chromium-plated carbon 
steel. Courtesy Reed Standard Corp. i 





FIG. 4—Preparation of urea molding powder is done in this 
mixing mill. Courtesy American Cyanamid Co. 


FIG. 5—Cellulose acetate molding powder is mixed with 
stainless blades and unloaded to conveyer. 






























adjustably mounted in a rugged frame. The higher temperature to attract to 


it tae . 

rolls are often made of chilled iron by cen- being mixed. The rolis vary from about a 
trifugal casting methods. ft long and from about 1 to 2% ft in diam, They 

After grinding to size the rolls may be are set about ¥% in. apart at the nip. A typical 
chromium plated or may be used with no coat- roll mill is shown in Fig. 6. 
ing. In operation, the rolls are steam heated to One method used in production o: molding 
about 225° F for most of the thermoplastic powder is to feed the blended resin and filler on 
materials. The front roll is held at a slightly to a set of rolls, to the front one of which the 


mixture will adhere as it softens. After heat. 
ing and further mixing, the entire batch is 
scraped off by a scraper knife which is feq 
against the front roll. The dropped materia) 
is again fed to the roll mill and again scraped 
off. This procedure is repeated until condition. 
ing has been completed. 

Many other types of equipment are used in 
the production of molding powder. One im- 
portant item is weighing equipment. Some units 
are designed for weighing liquids at the start 
and other units for weighing the dry powder 
at the finish. One molding powder manufac- 
turer uses an elaborate automatic weighing and 
bag-filling unit which receives bulk powder at 
one side and delivers at the other side filled, 
sealed bags ready to be loaded into waiting 
freight cars. 

Highly specialized chemical equipment such 
as the huge evaporators used in making Nylon 
is not included in this series. However, han- 
FIG. 6—Typical roll mill has two 2-ft diam rolls. The rolls dling equipment where it applies particularly 
are hollow to permit heating or cooling. Courtesy duPont. to plastics, Fig. 7, will be discussed later. 
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FIG. 7—Cellulose acetate cake which will be processed into powder is handled with stainless tongs. Courtesy Celanese Corp: 
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Even heavy tooth loading won’t cause Sun 897 Adhesive 
Pressure Grease to squeeze out. It stays on the gears, pre- 
vents metal to metal contact, prolongs gear life, and reduces 


s 
No Pressure Wipe-Off lubrication costs. Sun 897 is most valuable where throw-off 


with resultant wear and spotting of products must be 


on Gears Lubricated avoided. It is easily applied with a brush on open gears, 


sprockets, chains, slides, cams, cables, couplings and link- 
ages. For complete information, consult your nearest Sun 


with Sun 897 Grease representative or write Department IA-2. 
SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS siNod 
cS iP 
® 


SUN OIL COMPANY * PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD. «© TORONTO & MONTREAL 


BLACK GEAR COMPOUNDS oxidize, harden 
and wipe off quickly under pressure. Arrows 
indicate where wipe-off of the compound has 
left the gears unprotected by a lubricant. 
Metal to metal contact causes excessive wear 
and thus materially shortens the life of gears. 


eS : , 
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NO SQUEEZE-OUT due to pressure. A thin, transparent film of Sun 897 Adhesive 
Pressure Grease stays evenly distributed on the gears and gives positive lubrication 
at all times. Sun 897 is water resistant and can be easily applied with a brush. 





Technical Briefs ro 


SAFETY: TIN 


Thorough training can cut acci- Resin Fr 
dents involving chemicals. propert 


Safety in handling corrosive im additiong| A nev 
chemicals is directly connected to emit 
the effectiveness of the employee’s ; * he tech 
education, training and supervi- ycapsu! 
sion, the Manufacturing Chemists’ ompone 
Assn., Washington, reports. beer 

To facilitate the quick removal . Assoc 
of chemicals from the body in gnsulti 
case of accident, the following Pottin 
equipment — its location clearly mee Onic | 
marked—should be readily avail- hysical 
able in those areas where corrosive milliot 
chemical hazards exist: ‘ lready 

(1) Safety showers, treadle- I wen the 
type with quick-acting valves, ca- ~o few yt 
pable of supplying large quanti- SELF ciosine ‘ 
ties of water under moderately o sag f 
high pressure, #56 18 § 

(2) Bubbler drinking fountains, ne of 

under vibration foot-operated, to facilitate wash- - the 
under strain ing the eyes. png hav 

(3) Stretcher and blanket if the heir ct 

for fine adjustment = is not near the dis- a? 
in inaccessible places (4) Respiratory equipment. tains: 
needing strength in small sizes Rapid action safety showers of 
in compact design a treadle = type — be ; 
; readily available in areas where . 
. « for maximum holding power corrosive chemicals are handled. P a paige 
for fastening thin pieces These areas should have direc- SHOWERS are an important part of 
: hc safety program. They should be reodi 
tional signs pointing the way to available where corrosive chemicals 4 
the nearest shower. As an added handled. y, 


eet hs aT precaution, a green light is usu- ally placed over the shower. 


; ALLEN 'e I EAD Showers should be capable 


oe supplying large quantities of ¢l 
_ socket screws and LA water under moderately o pre 
a , sure, They should be tested oné 
ete Rent) SS every shift. Repairs, when me 
Dar TT ae Tet ee A sary, should be made immediatel 
Blankets should be located ne 
the safety showers for emergene 


; use. 
eel * pi : Employees should be trained 
ecto verre) report all suspected leaks or equl 
pec : é ment failure, and any signs of 
eto L yor ness or burns. 
this bloct ond silver ° Each employee should know whi i 
E to do in an emergency and shou BsmTive 
Sold only thru leading be fully instructed in first-aid me tomatic 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS sures, and realize the need fagmmpens, on 


rT] A ‘ , . 1-66.17 
prompt action in case of conta Bectrie, 4 
with corrosive chemicals. os 

PROPER POURING equipment and pro- More complete instruction snees ic 


S . 

MM Ouples st 

lertdoré &, Geanoaian an - tective clothing can cut down lost time re- may be obtained from MCA |! tw my 
| sulting from improper handling of corrosive : 

chemicals. Washington, D. C. 
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| production Ideas 


ATTING: 


retains good electrical 
m —60° to 200°C. 







Resin 
properties fro 
A new casting resin which will 
mit increased application of 
be technique of embedding and 
neapsulating (potting) electronic 
omponents and circuit assemblies 
ss been developed by R. S. Aries 
associates, a New York firm of 
opsulting chemical engineers. 
Potting preserves delicate elec- 
mic parts from moisture or 
sical damage. Approximately 
nillion lb of resins a year are 
ready used for this purpose, 
ven though the practice is only 
few years old. 
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Sag In Heat—Projected use in 
956 is several times that amount. 
ne of the difficulties so far has 
ven that the resins used for pot- 
ing have not been able to preserve 
heir characteristics at elevated 
emperatures. 

The new resin, called Aritemp, 
tains its excellent electrical 
roperties from —60° to 200° C. 
t is further characterized by su- 
rrior adhesion to metals and re- 
stance to moisture vapor. 
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ENSITIVE THERMOCOUPLES, vital to 
iematic control of F-86D jet interceptor 
ramet, ore being installed in tail cone of a 
ee engine. Made by General 
7. "me thermocouples transmit tem- 
ture changes to an electronic control 


neet on which regulates fuel flow. The thermo- 
Ai img" ¢ stand heat between 1000° and 
Turn Page 
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tom, small-truck cost. Take 
POWRWORKER ésstacker, for 














but cut to fit the tighter handling pat- 

tern of narrow aisles, low-load floors, 

limited budgets. Short turning radius, 

easy finger-tip control and ample 

power-plant assure fast, safe handling 

and stacking. Truly big-truck perform- 

ance in an economical package. ih 
Ask your CLARK dealer about the 

POWRWORKER models: stacker, 

pallet truck, platform truck and tug 

tractor—‘‘walk’em or ride ’em.”’ These 

power-packed time-savers are job- 

engineered to cut your handling costs 

in a hundred and one ways. They’re 

built right and priced right to give you 

top-dollar value. 



















THE SIGN OF THE 
BEST BUY LINE 
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AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS - INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION * CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY + BUCHANAN 51, MICHIGAN | 
Please send: 







O Powrworker literature Material Handling News | 
C) Have Representative Call. j 










Firm Name 
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ee Zone________ State 
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| | 
| Name | 
| a | 
Street | 
| | 
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AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 
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ic bronze bars have many uses, 
particularly where their free machining properties 
are important. Many manufacturers find Johnson 
Universal Bronze ideal for certain gears and pinions, 
guide rollers, sheaves, trolley wheels, tips for air 
tools, washers, thrust plates, as well as for bushings 
and bearings. The cost per pound is offset many 
times by the low cost of ma- 
chining. Non-sparking proper- 
ties and corrosion resistance 
recommend it for certain uses. 
Another big advantage is that 
Johnson Universal Bronze is 
available from distributors’ 
stocks, fully machined, in solid 
bars °4"' to 8'' diameters and in 
cored bars from )4"' to 734"' in- 


—Technieal Briefs 
SURGE GENERATOR: 


Portable, low-cost unit makes 
lightning “stand still," 


The synchronograph, a repg 
tive surge generator that mak 
simulated bolt of lightning “s 
still” so its effects on elec 
power lines and equipment can 
studied, has been developed § 
experimental use by engineers 
the Westinghouse Electric Con 

The new instrument was § 
scribed at a recent meeting of j 
American Institute of Electr; 
Engineers by James M. Clayty 
Westinghouse engineer, 


Portable—The synchronograj 
will enable engineers to make ; 
most instantly calculations th 
might otherwise have taken week 
It weighs about 75 lb, is portab 
and inexpensive. 

The synchronograph consists 
a repetitive surge generator th 
simulates a bolt of lightning 


lates! 
ipment 
roleum 


pel, Prac 
sive act 


jected, 
oductior 
ality co 


side diameters—in all, over 400 
sizes. Also available in hexagon 
bars from °%'' to 3'' outside 
diameters. Each bar is usable 
from end to end, no waste. 


JOHNSON BRONZE CoO. z 
505 So. Mill St. Simulated—The repetitive surg 
New Castle, Pa. generator supplies the simulate 

lightning wave 60 times a secot 
to the power line or electrical equi 
ment under test. The surge intr 
duced into the system may amoul 
to only 250 or 300 v, a relative 
smal] voltage compared to a ligh 
ning stroke. However, the small 
voltage produces the same kind¢ 
wave on the oscillograph as ' 
larger one, and, the effect of 
larger voltage can be vomputé 
exactly. 


surge; a remote receiver that pic 
up the original surge; and ty 
oscillographs that record 
surge at the point of transmissi 
and at the point of reception 
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Double Check Power comp 
nies will be able to predeterm! 
or double check the effectivene 
of lightning arresters by mas! 
measurements on the actual equil 
ment. In the past, such an ope" 
tion required extensive mat 
matical calculations. F irtherm 
electrical manufac . 
able to measure the behavior 
lightning surges in § rators . 
transformers befo! by are ©Ny 
installed. 
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oo lotest processing and production Automotive applications forstainlesssteels Lighter, more durable railroad cars are 
a ipment for the food, chemical and become more numerous with each year’s made possible by structural members 
g of roleum industries is made of stainless new-model cars and trucks. Today they and side paneling of strong, corrosion- 
ectri¢ |, Practically unaffected by the cor- include such diverse items as exhaust resistant stainless steel. In both freight 
ClaytollM&'ve action to which it is constantly valves and door handles, water pump and passenger service, these cars are 
pected, this new equipment helps keep shafts and radiator grilles, decorative trim cutting railroad operating and mainte- 
duction costs down, greatly facilitates and truck bodies. nance costs, increasing the speed, safety 
nogral wlity control. and comfort of rail travel. 
nake 4 
ns th 
1 week ae P 
ort >| Why so many are saying... 
sists 
lor th } 
ning 
at pic 
nd t 
rd 
missi Manufacturers of everything from can openers 
lon. and hub caps to railroad cars and jet engines are now 
én saying, more and more frequently, ‘make it stainless.” | 
mulate Virtually indestructible by corrosive action, stainless | 
secon steels defy the effects of air, water, foods, fumes and | 
equi chemicals. They can be machined, formed and fabricated; 
e intn ; : ; ‘ 
_ their surfaces can be polished satin-smooth or mirror- | 
Jative bright. There are grades of stainless available to meet a | 
a ligh wide range of mechanical and heat-resistant requirements. 


Stainless steels are cutting production costs, improving 
product performance and appearance, increasing custom- 

of er acceptance in an ever-growing number of applications. 
mputd For complete information in regard to your own applica- 
tion, contact your supplier. 





Architectural components of stainless steel 
range from screws, nails and decorative 
trim to roofing, curtain walls and theater 
marquees. Strong and corrosion resistant, 


compl The finest stainless steels are made with Vancoram a cmndinee uate. 
termil ferrochromium, ferrochrome-silicon and ferro titanium. in all types of modern buildings. 

ivene i 

mak 
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Producers of alloys, metals and chemicals Mines and mills on three continents 
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——Technieal Briefs 
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CORROSION: ye sine 
sctive ¥ 
An i 
: yBS stu 

Studies of underground ey asistal 
sion of hot-dipped galvanized s ecime! 
pipe, recently completed by ¢ > of 
National Bureau of Standards, i coe 
sults confirm previous NBS y a irol 


1 e ttt 
Fort Pitt Bridge e ae in showing that galvanized orrodet 
v having 8 ounces of zine 
Se square foot of exposed surface ‘eatt 
highly resistant to corrosion = 


EXPERIENCED FABRICATORS AND ERECTORS OF See |||) | many soils which ar ction 
iy e very corg 


sive to bare steel. 7° 


STRUCTURAL STEEL | Short lengths of both galvaniz oe 


NBS completes 13-year study of 
how galvanized zinc protects, 


and uncoated steel pipe, and a. out 
FOR plates of zinc, were buried at erlyin 
Stee! Permits test sites for periods up to satati 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS « COMMERCIAL Streamlining N years. Located in widely separai 
: : part on 


Constructi 
BUILDINGS * HOSPITALS * SCHOOLS — wish Sofery, | parts of the United States, HM jicat 


INSTITUTIONS « CHURCHES « POWER Endurance ; test sites represented a Wide ran layer 
PLANTS « HIGHWAY BRIDGES f of soil properties. ‘cially 
RAILROAD BRIDGES SINCE 1896 m3 the all 
9 Five-Year Period — After e steel te 
Why not take advantage of this broad : AG : of five periods of exposure, a Anal 
experience and specialization on your of specimens of each material WHMthe co 
next structural steel project? removed and returned to the NIM studie 
laboratories. After removal of (weight 
corrosion products, determi protec 
tions were made of loss in weigi 0 yea 
depth of the deepest pits, and UH the so 
percentage of area of the galva 
ized specimens on which coatl Soil 
remained. Ss 
Although nominal weight of Ta onic 
zine on all the coated specime arvan’ 
was 3 oz per sq ft, actual — es 
varied over a wide range. This ies 
shown by a large number of th nore 
ness measurements made by en 
magnetic method, using unexp0s 
samples of pipe from the same i a: 
as the buried specimens. Elect ist 
lytic stripping method showed th 
a large part of the zinc that W 
applied to the steel pipe was ‘ 
verted into alloys of zinc an dit 
during the period. 


wo 
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Protection — Zinc coatings P 


vided good protection in most bub 
the soils. In one soi! in which 0& 
steel pipe was perf rated by ¢ 
0 ry only orau 
rosion after exposu! e for on’ 


BRIDGE WORKS few years, the coating on! the g by | 


Member American Institute of Steel Construction ranized imens rem mained P4 

General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. © Plant at CANONSBURG, PA. soaiie esis througaout | 
District Offices: entire 13-year peric/. In only 4 

NEW YORK, N.Y. © CLEVELAND, OHIO + DETROIT, MICHIGAN | of the 15 soils, both organs’ 
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eel 


ezine coating of negligible pro- 
ctive value. 

4n interesting finding of the 
gS study was the high corrosion 


Study of 
otects, 











Und comm. .istance that the galvanized 
nized MB ecimens continued to show in 
ted by { et of the soils after the outer 


indards. 
NBS Wo 
nized g 

zine y 
Surface 
Trosion 
ery cory 





ne coating, and even after the 
alloy layer, had entirely 





in¢e-1 ron 





orroded away. 


Coating — This continuing pro- 
ection is tentatively attributed 
an inorganic coating, probably 
silicious, believed to have been de- 
posited by galvanic action between 
he outer Zinc coating and the un- 
derlying steel or alloy layer. This 
entative explanation ig based in 
art on unpublished studies which 
indicate that the zime-iron alloy 
layer does not protect steel sacri- 
fcially (cathodically), and that 
the alloy is no More resistant than 









galvani 
, and a 
ried at 
Up to 
separat 
tates, { 
vide ra 





fter eg steel to soil corrosion, 
ire, a Analysis of the data obtained in 
erial ¥ the course of the two NBS field 
the Nj studies shows that the minimum 
al of HE weight of zine coating required to 
termiM protect steel for a minimum of 
| Weig 10 years depends on the nature of 
and ¢ the soil environment. 
gaiva 
— Soil A Factor—A 2-0z coating 
a gave sufficient protection in jnor- 
c . Mameanic oxidizing soils, but for in- 
oe organic moderately reducing soils a 
a 3- 2 coating was required. Highly 
cad reducing soils, both organic and 
, norganic, require coatings heavier 
soll than 3 ounces per square foot. 
aul | In order to obtain maximum life 
sect ‘rom galvanized pipe in practice, 
ad th ‘IS hescessary either to construct 
ad * entire piping system of gal- 
ail ‘anized pipe or else to electrically 
dit ‘sulate the galvanized sections 
‘tom pipe of other metals. Other- 
, the zine coating will be re- 
7 Toved by galvanic action. 


7 fubber-Forming Press Shown 


, Trial run of a new 2000-ton hy- 
nly rauli¢ rubber-forming press made 
Dg oY Clearing Machine Corp., Chi- 

08 "0, was recently demonstrated 
t the Kawneer Co., Niles, Mich.. 
AY on put the unit in op- 
it its plant. 
‘urn Page 
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COMPOUNDS 
AND CHIPS ARE MADE TO GIVE YOU 
THE PROPER FINISH ECONOMICALLY 










































There are other brands of materials that resemble Roto- 
Finish chips and compounds . . . but only Roto-Finish 
chips and compounds give you the extra advantage 
of continuous research by the company who originated 
the Roto-Finish processes. Roto-Finish chips and com- 
pounds are carefully manufactured so you obtain the 
best results on your specific job. To obtain the best 
results at the lowest cost . . . insist on ROTO-FINISH 
chips and compounds. 
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SAVES MAN HOURS AND MONEY by 
eliminating hand finishing. 

GIVES ABSOLUTE UNIFORMITY...in any quantity. 

MAINTAINS PRECISION TOLERANCES. 

CUTS FINISHING costs as much as 80°7,. 

LOWERS INITIAL and MAINTENANCE costs. 























COMPANY 


P. O. Box 988 — 
Phone 3-5578 





associated with The Sturgis Products Co. 
3712 MILHAM ROAD, KALAMAZOO, MICH, 



















FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES: CANADA — Windsor — Roto-Finish Canada Limited + 
ENGLAND — London — Roto-Finish Limited — 39 Park Street — Mayfair * AUSTRALIA 
— Melbourne — A. Flavell Pty, Lid. * HOLLAND — Delft —N. V. Roto-Finish Maatschappij 
— Rotterdamse — WEG 370A « AUSTRIA, GERMANY, SWITZERLAND — Frankfurt o.M. 
—— Metallgeselischaft A.G., Germany + ITALY — Milan — Societa Roto-Finish a RL, — 
Sesto S. Giovanni — Viale E. Marelli 31 * FRANCE — Paris — Sociote Roto-Finish, 70 
rue de la Republique-Puteaux (Seine) * BRAZIL — Rio de Janeiro — Commercial E. 
Industrial de Formos Werco, Ltds. : 
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—Technieal Briefs 


WELDING: 


Auto trailer goosenecks easily 
welded with unusual setup, 


When the Olsen Mfg. Co, , 
Boise, Idaho, took on the job , 
fabricating 150 automotive trai 
ers, the welding of two “goog 
necks” on each trailer looked |i 
a difficult fabrication problem. 

Due to the size of the machip 
carriage in the shop, the wel 
could not be completed in oy 
setup, and = special positione 
would make the job unprofitable. 
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* - mat 
t a at RADIAL ARM support eliminates the need 
for costly positioning devices and allows for 
L = R A Re ° Pe i Unionmelt welding of goosenecks from one 

% setup. 


ARE AT WORK 


VERYONE is fascinated by the sound and action of modern 
bottling machinery at work. It’s the cams that “‘call the figures 
in this bottle dance’! And these cams have to be tough. 

In Crown Cork & Seal Company’s CEM 40 bottling machine, illus- 
trated above, the sturdy cam is a Lebanon CIRCLE (© special alloy 
steel casting. The efficiency of this machine that fills and caps many 
millions of soft drink bottles a 
year, is due in part, to the special 
wear and endurance properties 
built into the Lebanon Alloy Steel 


TRA 
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Problem Solved — The problem 
was solved by using a union 
melt welding head mounted on 4 
radial arm support, and a simple 
track was made for the drive 
wheel of a Linde Air Products C 
Oxweld CM-16 machine carriage 

With this apparatus and guit- 
ing arrangement, the required 
welds are made quickly and easily 
More than six miles of high-qual- 


MICHIE 


ee 
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You should see... 
STEEL WITH A 


-=n 
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~t 


‘oe 


employed in casting the cam. The 
cam illustrated must hold its form 
and size, must keep wear to a 
minimum thereby eliminating 
expensive machine down-time. 

Wherever castings are required, 
it’s sound practice to use only the 
highest quality. Those bearing the 
CIRCLE (D trade mark are high 
quality products of true Lebanon 
craftsmanship. 


LEBANON 


CARBON, SPECIAL ALLOY 
AND STAINLESS STEEL 


THOUSAND QUALITIES 


This 37 min., 16 mm. 
full color sound film 
showing the making of 
steel castings from blue- 
print to end use should 
be shown to your staff. 
For information write: 
Dept. A, Lebanon Steel 
Foundry, Lebanon, Pa. 
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ity welds have been made on sim: 
lar “goosenecks” since this equll- 
ment was instaltéd. 


MATERIALS HANDLING: 


Six suggestions for improved 
conveyer performance offered. 


Six suggestions for performing 
necessary operations on package 
loads at the same time as they af 
being moved by conveyers wer 
presented by H. C. Keller, man 
ger of engineering, Lamson Corp. 


° £ 
at a recent New York meeting ™ 
the American Society of fechan'- 


_ © TAY include 
cal Engineers. Suggestions incu 
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geveral labor saving ideas: 
1) Weigh loads while moving 

















asily on conveyers, (2) Count songs 
P. jutomaticaily, if possible; (3) | 
jutomatically deflect loads so that WHAT'S | 

Co, GM. can be distributed to various 
they can D© THE FASTEST | 
! 


he j 
" Job ¢ buildings, floors and floor areas. . 
1Ve trai 7 

4) Use up-enders, down-enders 


WHAT'S 










WAY TO 
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Mere und automatic vertical conveyers CLEAN METAL? THE MOST 

oblem to place the units being conveyed 3 ECONOMICAL 
"B® jirectly into machines instead of = = 

ed simply bringing the units to the See page "> WAY? 

| in 7 vicinity of the machine. —— $$$ : 

sitione 5) Use conveyers as live stor- See page 9? 







age—keep work moving to elim- 
inate unnecessary loading and un- + 9 

loading between operations. Oakite 5 
(6) Use conveyers to automati- 
ally segregate and accumulate 


ynits into pallet loads, shipping 
slugs or groups for sealers to 00 ef 
diminate frequent setting and ad- 


justment of sealers. 


Also suggested was better paper & 
work in handling jobs so that on eta Canin 
orders, work sheets and the like 


are at the right place and at the 
right time for continuous flow of answers many questions that mean better production, 


materials through a plant. more profit for you. Just look at the table of contents: 


Ofitable. 










: the need 
allows for 
from ene Tank cleaning methods Steam-detergent cleaning 
COPPER: Machine cleaning methods Barrel cleaning 
iehiad NBS studies tensile properties pantera ae Burnishing 
steal as related to previous strain. ng ace s metals Better cleaning in hard water 
ted Strength, ductility and hardness Pickling, deoxidizing, bright dipping areas 
simple °! Copper are strongly affected by Pengnennaets tp eanitines Treating wath water in paint | 
drive “8 prior strain history, studies re- Pre-paint treatment in tanks and spray booths 
bite C ently completed by the National by hand Rust prevention 
riage, Ma 2u"eau of Standards indicate. Paint stripping Machining and grinding 
ide Tensile tests were made on : ; 
ee wesetten, Aiaaeae FRE Write for your copy of this 44-page 
‘easily OFHC) copper initially as an- illustrated booklet, 
h-qual- Me “led, as cold-drawn different 
vn sit amounts, and as pre-strained in 
equip: Mm ‘veep at 110°, 250°, and 300°F. | 
Technical Service Representatives Located in 
How Strained—Considerable in- ieee nace ntaacaies | 
sah has been stimulated among mn | | 
metallurgists by suggestions that —_ 
, the tensile properties of metals \ | 
4. are dependent only upon the in- — pings # i | 
ermine “aataneous strain state of the 4 30H Rector st., New Yor veal "Some good ths \ 
ackage “etal, and are practically inde- _ copy of your 
ney aft pacent of the manner in which i Send aad Metal Cleani& _ \ | 
3 were een state is attained. Previous 4 Pe a elena \ | 
a ‘5S work has shown that as | teal ne aii { 
Corp. ; me metals and alloys are de- { ee eee is, neon ese" | 
ting of ae hardening and recovery | comPANY meer agoososee* eoeoe?” | 
schani- ir in such a manner that sub- a amen ial 
include Turn Page q appres al 
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~~—Technieal Briefs 


sequent tensile properties are ma- 
terially affected. 

Four bars of OFHC copper, 
99.99 plus pct pure were used. All 
had been'processed from the same 
lot of copper, but each had been 
subjected to different conditions 
of annealing or cold drawing. 


of prestraining in creep under ten- 
sion at 110°, 250°, or 300°F. The 
differently-preconditioned — speci- 
mens were then all tested in ten- 
sion at room temperature at the 
same rate of extension of 1 pct 
per min. 

Cold-drawing the copper at a 
relatively fast strain rate gen- 
erally resulted in increased 
strength and hardness, but in de- 
creased ductility (as measured by 


Tested—Specimens taken from 
the various bars were subjected 
at the Bureau to different amounts 
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the Hazard 
of “gtrong Acids! 





Muriatic and sulphuric acids are the time- 
honored materials for pickling . . . but they 
are relatively undependable wherever the con- 
sequences of attack on the metal are serious. 
—— They are hard to handle . . . hard to store 

- safely. Above all, they are always corrosive 
fluids, ready to attack humans the instant 





there is contact with any part of the body. 


Use a Solid that is Inert until Dissolved 


In plants all over the country, wherever descaling and derusting have to be done, 
Magnus D-Scale-RS is replacing mineral acids. It is shipped as a crystalline solid, 
chemically inert until dissolved in water. Then it becomes a highly effective 
pickling acid. 


Inhibited Against Attack on Metal 


Magnus D-Scale-RS is a fast-acting acid on scale and rust. But it is inhibited 
against attack on the metal proper. It insures far better pickling action than 
mineral acids. It is fumeless in use . . . safe in handling and in storage. It can be 
used either in hot or cold solution . . . in tumbling barrels as well as in tanks. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN +36 


The facts it contains will open your eyes to the 
advantages of pickling in the modern D-Scale-RS way! 


MAGNUS CHEMICAL CO. + 46 South Ave., Garwood, N. J. 
in Canada — Magnus Chemicals, Ltd., Montreal. 





Service representatives in principal cities 


EQUIPMENT + METHODS 










































the extension and reduction , 
area at fracture). Prestraining 
a high temperature or at a lo 
strain rate, on the other hay 
generally resulted in reduce 
strength and hardness as well 
reduced ductility. 


Lower Yield — Specimens wi 
the larger grain sizes showe 
lower yield strength and hardnes 
values. Grain size had very litt) 
effect on tensile strength, frac 
ture strength, and ductility. Hard 
ness values of the fractured ten 
sile specimens, obtained at roo 
temperature, confirmed the results 
of the tensile tests. 

The microstructures of the ten- 
sile specimens were, in general, 
consistent with previous assump- 
tions that cracks of a transcrystal- 
line nature, and substructures, are 
nucleated during the second stage 
of creep, and that these phenomena 
are associated with prestraining at 
low temperatures and fast strain 
rates. 


Fractures—Cracks thus nucle 
ated grew to microscopic dimen- 
sions during the tensile tests. 
Prestraining at elevated tempera- 
tures and slow strain rates tended 
to result in fractures of a less 
ductile type and in cracks of an 
intercrystalline nature. 


MACHINING: 


Smoother, better finish possible 

on follower-equipped lathe. 

Machining of difficult contours 
for guided missile parts at Rheem 
Mfg. Co., Downey, Calif., is simpli- 
fied by equipping standard lathes 
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STARTING CUTS taken with roughing we m; 
on outside diameter match dimensions r 
inside diameter. Stylus, temp ote, ‘rec 
valve guide cutting tool. 
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EV/IDED MISSILE part is rough and finish 
achined in 68 min using duplicator com- 
sored with 3 hr previously needed. Here 
side diameter is finish machined. 









e results 


the ten- 
general, 
assump- 






vith followers, requiring only 68 
nin to complete the part, as com- 
bared to conventional method of 






scrystal- 


5 nours. 
In turning the inside and out- 
ie diameters of these air tank 
heads, 23 lb of stock at 12 in, diam 
must be removed from rough forg- 
ngs of 4130 aircraft steel. This is 
mplished with +0.005, —0.000 


noierances, 


Aires, are 


nd stage 





enomena 






ining at 
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dimen- : . 
Radius—A full spherical radius 





togt 
ed 1 to be eut inside. The contour 
tended am "tS straight blends into 2% in. 
a less immradius and blends again into 8 in. 
nial al spherical radius. By ordinary 
methods this seemed almost im- 
possible, but the problem was 
easily solved with installation of 
Turechan hydraulic duplicators. 
ble \ stylus point follows the tem- 
plate to guide the tool by power 
ontours toss feed, reproducing the exact 
Rheem tour on the part. Set-up is easy 
simp" Mand tooling simple. 
| lathes 


Advantages—Advantages in- 
clude use of conventional tools 
which produce a better, smoother 
surface finish than can be obtained 
with form tools. The finish tool 
‘r making the final cut requires 
to adjustment for size from rough 
‘o finish as tools are set in proper 
relation. 

Facing to length, inside bore 
aid radius to centerline are all 
‘ontrolled by the template and 
ust size setting when set-up is 
“a lipering is confined to 
tracer t size setting. 


ade, ( 
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CASTINGS 


Shenango. 


These ram pistons, centrifugally cast of 
Meehanite Metal for 300-ton hydraulie 
press, must withstand 4,000 p.s.i. Come 
pletely machined and assembled by 


Teamed up for longer life 
under pressure 


SHENANGO CENTRIFUGAL CASTINGS OF MEEHANITE METAL 


OR pressure service . .. for 

almost amy severe service... 
it’s hard to match Shenango cen- 
trifugally cast Meehanite Metal. 


First, Shenango’s centrifugal 
process means a uniform, high- 
strength, pressure-dense casting, 
free from sand inclusions, blow 
holes and other defects. Next, in 
Meehanite Metal you have finer 
graphite flakes, always more even- 
ly dispersed, thus avoiding stress 
concentrations and permitting a 
finer finish. 


So here’s a combination you just 
can’t beat for wear-life . . . for re- 
sistance to abrasion, pressure or 
shock ... for long-range economy! 


If your plans call for essentially 
symmetrical parts, large or small, 
rough, semi- or finish-machined, 
check with Shenango. Get a// the 
facts! Informative bulletins are 
yours for the asking. 


SHENANGO-PENN MOLD COMPANY 


Dover, Ohio 
Executive Offices. Pittsl “FLY, Pa 


MONEL METAL + NI-RESIST + MEEHANITE METAL 
















STEEL WASHERS 


FOR EVERY NEED 


A DEPENDABLE SUPPLIER 
FOR 38 YEARS... 










Your requirements for standard and 
special steel washers are sure to be 
satisfied at Joliet. A bank containing 
thousands of special dies in many 
shapes and forms, 9/32" to 8" O.D., 
gauges No. 28 to 3/8’, stands read 
to answer your needs. A VARIET 
OF FINISHES IS AVAILABLE to 
meet your special needs, including: 
Electro-plating, Galvanizing, Parker- 
izing, and Cyanide hardening. 


After ALL! 
THERE'S NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY AND SERVICE 





















Your emergency re- 
quirements are our 
special concern. 











201 CONNELL AVE. 
JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
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——Teehniecal Briefs 


ENAMELED PIPE: 


Unusual troughs and drying units 
speed output of pipe. 


» hol 
has & 
ther 
Ret we 

Successful application of poreg 
lain enamel coatings to lon 
lengths of black steel pipe, } 
been accomplished by Barry 
Porcelain Enamel Co., Cincinnat 
by designing and building an y 
usual dipping machine and ge 
arate drying unit. 

The two units prepare the pip 
for fusion of the coating. 1) 
continuous fusion of the ceram) 
coating to the pipe is acco 
plished by a special] furnace, Th 
two new pieces of equipment solv 
several problems in the handlip 
of the pipe prior to fusion. 


First Operation—In the appi 
cation of ceramic coatings to pipe 
the first operation is a thorougi 
sandblasting inside and out. Ne 
the slip or wet enamel must ) 
applied to the metal base. Thi 
slip is a water vehicle solutiog 
and can be either 
sprayed. 


dipped of 


For uniform application and 
close control of thickness, Bar 
rows elected to apply the slip in: 
dipping operation. This meant 
that pipe as long as 21 ft had t 
be coated completely both inside 
and out. The excess slip had t 
be drained away from uniform ap 
plication on all exterior and in 
terior surfaces of the pipe. 


pro 


Holds the Slip — The dipping 
unit consists of two long trough 


PRODUCTION of vitreous enameled pip? 
moves faster with the automatic drying ¥" 
at Barrows Porcelain Ename! Co. Cincin- 
nati. Steam-heated air warms pipe, Pr 
vents unwanted condensation within pip? 






THE Iron Act 
























» hold enamel slips. One trough 

3 ground coat material and the 
Prying units ther contains cover coat material. 

Between the two troughs is a 
ion of poredmmhird shallow trough with fittings 
£8 to loft each end to hold any length of 
el pipe, bs pipe up to 21 feet. 


This center trough is pivoted 
t one end and can be swung up 
» a 45° tilting position. Pipes 
held in this trough can be re- 


volved. 


by Barrow 
: Cincinngt 
ding an up 
NE and sey 




























are the pip 
ting. Th 
the cerami 


Pumps—A pump forces the ma- 
erial through the inside of the 
pipe to prevent entrapped air 










18 Accom iets, ‘The pipe is then lifted 
rnace, Th out of the dipping trough and put 
Ment soly into the draining trough. 
fe handlin i <a of a timing device, the use 
am rough is raised to the tilted posi- fitable ways you can 
tion, revolved, and held for a Two pro i Service 

the appli specified length of time before re- | as Production 
88 (0 piptuning to horizontal for removal Cleve an ; ed Parts 
} thoroug! of the pipe. § ecially Design lete 
out. Ne = for your P manufactured compte . 
| must | Second Unit—Removal of mois- dard parts can be m ready for furthe 
‘se. Thig@#ture from inside of a piece of pipe Your non-stao d by forging, 






re-forme 
> Solutiogiproved difficult. Air passing P 






plant (below). Made by 


(above) oo e OF chining in your our desigo is 


















i i i = ion Process, YOUr | 
ipped of™through the inside of the pipe shaping pa Double ExtrHsioe ie wal derail—is stronger 
would become saturated. As the the Kau ‘th accuracy in dime 
tion anda ar traveled further, moisture con- ee secolan by our process. . 
O88, Bar densed out as water. This water throug 












Find out how 





slip in qm Yould Wash the nfired coating off 
s meant ‘he inside of the pipe, can help you in 
ft had te The drying apparatus designed ; your special parts 
h insid@g™ and built by Barrows to solve this 


Cleveland 







production 
> had tag Problem consists of a series of 15 Write for bulletin 
form apa ““ambers mounted in rotary fash- Sa 
and in Each chamber will hold one 


Specialists”’ 
' ; 
length of pipe. 

De, é 





dipping 
trough 














BIGGER CUTs on 
with this new abr 
Chine developed 


steel tubing are possible 
asive belt grinding ma- 
by Production Machine 





| pipe Co. and Behr Manning Corp. Abrasive belt os 
g unit S also Used on steel feed wheel. A 25-hp \ Wh rete 
“incin- motor drives the grinding belt past the AALS 
pre- Work at up to 10,000 sfpm. 
pipe 
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from any angle 


SIZE AND 
SPHERICAL ACCURACY 


PERFECTION 
OF SURFACE 


UNIFORMITY 





Eee eee ee 
PHYSICAL QUALITY 





STROM 
“a yous 


BEST BALL BUY 


If you have a metal ball 
problem, why not let Strom 
solve it for you. Whether for 
precision ball bearings or 
for one of many other ball 
applications... Strom will 
supply the right ball to meet 
your requirements. For 

more than a quarter century, 
industry has looked to 

Strom for metal balls of 
unsurpassed quality. 


























—-Teehnieal Briefs 


BETTER SOLDER JOINTS: 


Copper water pipe, fittings 
are easily joined. 


Copper water tube and fittings 
designed to provide proper toler- 
ances May be easily joined using 
soft solders by following five sim- 
ple rules. Pretinning is unneces- 
sary because capillary action will 
draw molten solder between the 
tube end and the inner surfaces of 
the fitting to form perfect, water- 
tight joints. Here are the five sim- 
ple rules: 

1. Polish outer tube ends and 
inner surfaces of fittings. 

2. Apply a suitable flux to these 
areas. 

3. Apply heat and solder. 

4. Remove residual solder and 
flux. 


5. Let joint cool. 


Cut Ends Square — Tube ends 
should be cut square with a hack- 
saw having 24 or 32 teeth or by 
means of blade cutters which are 
available for diameters up to three 
inches. A template of thin 
straight-edged metal or stiff paper 
is helpful as a line guide for saw- 
cuts in large diameter tube. 

Mitre tools are available for cut- 
ting copper water tube sizes up to 
two inches. Burs are easily re- 
moved from inside and outside 
tube edges with a half round file. 
The chamfering of these edges 





AT RIGHT TEMPERATURE solder flows into 
joint until it is filled. Avoid overheating 
and burning of flux. Clean pipe ends and 
inside of fitting with steel wool. 


Turn to Page 162 


olansing Stamping ‘. 


See 


) 


a 
keep harmful noises out/ 


If your workers “‘can’t hear themsely. 
think,” chances are you'll hear about i: : 
lowered production and damaged Sethe 

Loud industrial noises sap cee 

interfere with job concentration. and 
/\ sometimes result in serious hearin 
\ loss. M.S.A. Ear Defenders block o 


€ 











== 






yy to hear warning signals, speech, and 
comfortable fit; com- 
Ta 
remove. Ear Defend- 
Convenient carrying / 
Write for details. 


telephone conversation. 
plete closure of ear 
ers are easily cleaned 
case keeps them | 
La 
2 Mine Safety Appliances Co, 
Braddock, Thomas & Meade Sts, 


LD these costly noises, yet allow wearer 
M.S.A. Ear Defender design insures 
canal; easy to insert, 
with soap and water, 
clean in pocket. 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 



















at your Sewice for... 
ELECTRICAL 


EQUIPMENT 


HOUSEHOLD 


APPLIANCES 


TRANSPORTATION 


EQUIPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL 


EQUIPMENT 


FARM 


IMPLEMENTS 


LANSING 2 “ESTABLISHED 19/4 MICHIGAN 


THE IRON AGE 


DES | VERTICAL 
nee WEE W AG  qpreret Latins 


SINGLE COLUMN BORING & TURNING MILLS 


















Arranged for direct V-Belt motor drive, 
hardened and ground gears, 5-Face Turret iW 
and Side Head, power rapid traverse to | 
both heads. | 





Maximum swing with side head .. 


Maximum swing without side head........... 41" 
Diameter of face plate .................... 33" 
Vee ene, GU... I 15 to 190 
” mee Maximum turning height above face plate .... 31," 
iT - 
th Drive motor af di set eae Pen ees 25 HP 


Pe We. O8 eas Be een tate 16,000 Ibs. 























IMMEDIATE 


: DELIVERY 
mote PARKER MACHINE CO., Inc. 


bbe PA LL 
Zs TEL. TRiangle 5-2103 & 2157 FULL DETAILS WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


A STROLLER 
FOR THE 

m PARTICULAR 
FA PEDESTRIAN 


There's only one sure-fire way we 
know of to build business—and 
that’s by living up to our word. 





. For a long time now we've been 
telling folks about our ability to — 











give our customers exactly the kind i : 
of work and service they want. \ OTHER SAMPLES OF i 
VE vee The results are on the record i 
* \ 
Thousands of satisfied customers | _ SeovEn FABRICATION 
on our books today prove how ni 
well we've practiced what | ay 
we've preached. Think of Stover in con- 
eS nection with your steel 
We feel that by continuing to do | fabrication requirements. 
ON what we say we'll keep all our | Stover = onan 
\ old friends and make a lot of new } snl ive is and tie 
\ ones. THe Earte Gear & MACHINE — sheet and plate steel ex- 
\ Company, 4707 Stenton Ave., | perts in the Stover organi- ii | 
| zation will produce your a. 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. fabricated article to cus- ig 


tomary Stover high 


quality. bo. =i 
t. IX a Vin EARLE)pArA _ # Conca 
STOVER STEEL TANK & MFG. CO. 


ICHIGAN a good business | to & business with EARLE! ness with EARLE! FREEPORT. ILLINOIS 


— 
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READING” CRANE - 


A prominent producer of automobile 
frames found production slipping. Figur- 
ing it was due to inefficient load handling 
equipment in his pickling room, he called 
in a “Reading” handling engineer. 

After installing a 10-ton “Reading” over- 
head traveling crane he found his problem 
solved. Now the operator simply pushes 
a button. The motorized crane, traveling 
400 feet per minute, does all the work. 


- 


wipes out production 
delays in this 


pickling department! 


Employee morale is higher because fa- 
tigue is eliminated. And the extra effi- 
ciency obtained resulted in improved 
production. 


Further information on “Reading” Elec- 
tric Cranes will enable you to judge their 
advantages for your own load 
handling operations. Get our 

latest 16-page bulletin, “The 

Why and How of Faster Pro- 

duction. Write to: 


TRADE MARK 


This is a lightweight type of grille es- 
pecially suited for radiator enclosures 
stove panels, kitchen cabinets, clothes 
and broom closets, lockers, and similar 
applications. It is made of a special 
bright finish, cold rolled steel, suitable 
for painting or plating, and is avail- 
able in a wide range of stock size sheets 


and gauges. 


Hendrick Ornametal can be fur- 
nished in a variety of attractive designs, 
the one illustrated being “Smalcane.” 


Write for full information. 


DX 
XS 
2S 
XXX 


DX 


HENDRICK 


Perforated Metals 
Perforated Metal Screens 
Wedge-Slot Screens 
Architectural Grilles 

Mitco Open Steel Flooring, 
Shur-Site Treads, Armorgrids 


162 


Manufacturing Company 
37 DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 
Sales Offices In Principal Cities 
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will make joining of tube and fi 
ting easier in the larger size. 


Clean Surfaces. No. 00 stee| y 00 
or sand cloth may be used ty poh 
ish the outer surfaces of tube en; 
and the inner surfaces of fitting 
before flux is spread on thes 
areas. 

The flux assures chemica)) 
clean surfaces and prevents 0) 
dation when heat and solder ard 
applied. Flux should be mild 
corrosive for cleaning meta] sy: 
faces but this action should ceasg 
during the soldering process, | 
flux best suited for copper eo 
sists of zinc and ammonium ch! 
rides prepared with petrolatum j 
convenient paste form. 


Low Temperature—Soft s0\\ 
is adequate for joints in wate 
lines where temperatures do 1 
exceed 250°F. and there are 
excessive pressures or stresses 
Types of solders that may be used 
include 50/50 tin-lead, 95/5 tin 
antimony or other tin-lead alloys. 

Heat may be applied to the joint 
by means of a gasoline blow torch 
or an air-gas torch of suitable 
size. If a torch is used, wire s0l- 
der should be applied as the flame 
is moved away from the joint. 


Melts and Flows—At the right 
temperature solder wil] melt and 
can be flowed into the joint until 
it is filled. Care should be taken to 
avoid overheating the joint and 
consequent burning of the flux 
Solder will not enter the joint and 
its surfaces wil] have to be ' 
cleaned should this occur. 

The soldering of fittings that 
are more than 2 in. in diam may be 
done by heating with one or more 
torches but greater care is te 
quired to prevent spot overheating, 
particularly if more than one heat 
source is applied. 


Large Fittings—If the flame is 
moved uniformly over the entire 
area of the fitting until a point 
just below the melting point | 
the solder is reached, large 
tings can be conveniently soldere¢ 
by reapplication of heat to limited 
areas. 


THE TRON ACE 
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‘Ube and f Sg 
or Sizes 


0 steel wo, 
used to po 
rf tube eng 
} of fitting 
| On thes 


chemical| 
events oxi 
Solder arg 


be mild) he biggest question now fac- 
Meta] sui/! the steel industry is what to 
ould cease about the seventh wage-price 
process, , nd. 


i will have to find a satisfac- 
y answer by the end of the 
ond quarter if it hopes to keep 
duction going in high gear. 

Now that wage controls have 


opper con 
nium chi 
rolatum iy 


Oft sole » kayoed by White House or- 
in watedimmr, free collective bargaining 
es do notin] be restored in the industry. 

re are Meanwhile, steel price controls 


stressesimme certain to be out the window 
ty be used Apr. 30, 
95/5 tin Thus, the way is being cleared 


ra wage-price relationship based 
» the jointiimme free market factors, as opposed 
low torch previous balance-of-power set- 
' guitablemements from Washington. 


d alloys. 


wire sole 


the flame free to Strike . . . The possibil- 
joint. ‘of increased labor costs is im- 

tant to the price picture. The 
the rightMmmelted Steelworkers of America 
melt anda ‘ree to ask for a reopening of 
yint untiee’’ contract (on wages only) 
taken tome time after May 1. If no agree- 
oint andamme’t is reached by June 30, the 
the flume" May strike. 


joint anda -fting of price controls will 
> be reqamecllenge statesmanship of steel 
' aders, who have no thought of 
ngs that imbling the ball. 


n may bea 
or more fam Some Rises Sure... Some price 
te te creases are inevitable. But they 
heating A "Ot Come overnight—except 
one heat ° few small, marginal pro- 
‘rs Whose costs are high. In- 
‘tty-wide advances, when they 
dame isMan ™® Will be selective. Adjust- 
» entire Wl be based on cost of 
a point ry oe plus a reasonable mar- 
oint of —— 
rge fit. ew steel companies may use 
oldered : "PPort nity to restore a bal- 
limited I *d price relationship between 
roducts TT} 


lis balance has be- 
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_—-Jron Age Summary=Steel Outlook ———- = 


come somewhat distorted due to 
limited, across-the-board increases 
permitted under controls. 

If the price decisions were based 
solely on what the market will 
bear, producers could hike prices 
almost at will with lifting of con- 
trols. Steel-hungry consumers are 
paying conversion prices double 
and triple regular mill prices for 
hard-to-get items. And marginal 
producers have substantial order 
backlogs despite prices well above 
the bulk of the market. 


Reasons for Caution . . . But 
there are at least three good rea- 
sons why there will be no rush to- 
ward a general price increase: 
(1) Steel leaders will not risk 
adverse public reaction to pre- 
cipitate advances. (2) They will 
lean over backward to avoid em- 
barrassing the first “friendly” Ad- 
ministration in 20 years. (3) They 
have one eye cocked to see what a 
new wage contract might cost. 

Knowing they will be on the 
spot, industry leaders will au- 
thorize no price increases without 
economic facts to back them up. 
They have been loud in their con- 
tention that the average increase 
of $5.29 per ton allowed after last 
summer’s strike was not enough 
to cover increased costs. Costs 
have continued to rise since then. 


Expect No Strike . .. While the 
strike was largely responsible for 
a decline in steel earnings last year, 
the industry points to 1951 (when 
there was no strike) as proof that 
high taxes and costs have hurt 
profits. Compared with 1950, in- 
dustry earnings in 1951 were off 
13 pet. THE IRON AGE estimates 
steel earnings declined another 20 
pet in 1952. 


: _ ev lron Age 


FOUNDED 1855 


Markets & Prices 


ew Wage-Price Round Soon to Confront Industry 


Contract reopenable on wages May 1... Union free to strike 
June 30... Price controls must end by Apr. 30 at latest... 
Some increase sure ... But no general hike expected soon. 


It’s a foregone conclusion that 
David J. McDonald, new USW 
president, will demand a wage in- 
crease. He is expected to drive a 
hard bargain—even to the point 
of threatening a strike. But the 
betting is for a settlement without 
a walkout. If the steelworkers 
win an increase it will be nothing 
like last year’s record concessions, 
which averaged 25¢ an hr. 


Paying Heavy Price . . . Despite 
speculation that Mr. McDonald 
might be tougher than his prede- 
cessor, the late Philip Murray, 
labor relations people doubt he 
will risk another strike of work- 
ers who haven’t fully recovered 
financially from last year’s walk- 
out. Average pay loss per worker 
in the 1952 strike was estimated 
by THE IRON AGE at $650. On the 
basis of a 40-hr week their losses 
won’t be made up until next fall. 

This week, steel demand is as 
persistent and powerful as ever. 
Though high level production con- 
tinues, and mills are becoming a 
little more current on deliveries, 
consumers are still applying 
plenty of pressure for all tonnage 
items. 


Incentive to Buy ... The near- 
term outlook is that this market 
condition will continue. Consum- 
ers might apply even greater 
pressure (if that is possible) for 
quick delivery as they become im- 
pressed with possibilities of price 
increases. In the next several 
weeks, procurement may be 
pressed on the theory that steel is 
better than money in the bank. 


Ingot Rate Up. . . Steelmaking 
operations this week are scheduled 
at 99.0 pet of rated capacity, up 
1 point from last week’s revised 
rate. Achievement of scheduled 
operations this week would mean 
another new record for steel pro- 
duced in a single week. 
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arpenter stainless! § 
PF ’ Indian 
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4 starte 
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q 0 Hes 
x ef n job after job, plants like yours have found the secret of faster, trouble-free Hi town, 
“ > 2 production of Stainless parts. The job shown here is an example. Again, it proves fm in orc 
. that not all free-machining stainless steels of the same type number are alike on 
= ne, And that’s the big reason why more and more specifications come through marked 6,008, 
3 “Carpenter Free-Machining Stainless.” For Carpenter Stainless comes to you Bu 
- © with a famous pedigree . . . it originates in the Mill that invented the first free. has § 
> machining Stainless. And ever since, this same pioneering leadership has beer J build 
=| ws concentrated on improving the workability and uniformity of stainless steels pum} 


Results: fewer rejects, better finishes, higher spindle speeds, reasonable fab: 
ricating costs. 


Even in these times when many nickel-bearing grades of stainless may be hard to get 
because of Government Regulations, Carpenter’s program of stainless research and 
development goes on at a steady pace. Now and in the future you can continue tc 
count on Carpenter for Stainless you can use to run a job in less time, at a lower 
cost. THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, 121 W. Bern St., Reading, Pa. 
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These studs for securing hinges to dishwashers were turned out faster when the change was mate 
from an ordinary Type 303 Stainless to Carpenter No. 8, Type 303. The customer reports: “Because 


of higher output and fewer rejects we can produce each stud at a 25% saving . . . and get a {a 
. superior finish!” 
Export Department: The Carpenter Steel Co., Port Washington, N. Y.—‘‘CARSTEELCO” 







takes the problems out of production 








Call your nearest Carpenter Mill-Branch Warehouse, Office or Distributor 
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Market Briefs and Bulletins 
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Wants Sheet Buyers A midwestern conversion 
broker reports he has 2000 tons of prime galvanized 
sheets but hasn’t been able to find any buyers. Mill 
demand for galvanized is still strong, but consumers 
aren't desperate enough to pay premium prices. One 
midwestern warehouse is shipping wrought iron pipe 
9 to 10-in. diam within the 45-day lead time on rated 
orders. Pipe in this size range has been extremely tight 
for some time, so the improved delivery rate may indicate 
warehouse inventories are becoming better balanced. 


Auto Production . According to auto production 
schedules about 3 million passenger cars will be produced 
by the end of June. If this output proves too much for 
the market, production cutbacks may be made and a 
rapid easing in steel demand would result. However, 
most automakers expect market to remain firm. 


Inland Strike Toll . . . Wildcat strike at Inland Steel’s 
Indiana Harbor plant, settled Feb. 3, resulted in a steel 
loss of more than 70,000 net ingot tons. The strike 
started at midnight, Jan. 29, when three workers were 
suspended for refusing to work overtime. 


Heavy Press Program . .. Magnethermic Corp., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, plans to enlarge its manufacturing facilities 
in order to build billet heaters for the Air Force’s heavy 
press program. The company will furnish heaters for 
8,000, 12,000 and 20,000-ton extrusion presses. 


Build Altitude Lab . . . Naval Bureau of Aeronautics 
has awarded Thompson Products, Cleveland, contract to 
build a $1.25 million high-altitude lab for testing aircraft 
pumps and turbine drive assemblies. 





New Scrap Market . . . New can shredding plant in 
Houston is nearing completion. To be operated by City 
Junk & Supply Co., scrap from the plant will be used 
to precipitate cement copper at mines in Arizona, Utah 
and Montana. It is estimated that copper produced by 
the precipitation method (described in THE IRON AGB, 
Aug. 28, 1952, p. 39) will amount to 10 pct of total U. S. 
domestic supply. 


New Steel Plant ... A new steel plant in Colombia, 
200 miles north of Bogota will be in operation by Jan- 
uary 1954. The completely integrated plant is expected 
to produce at a rate of 200,000 net tons per year. Output 
from the Empresa Siderurgia Nacionale Paz De Rio plant 
will consist of small bars, rails and shapes, including 
certain wire products. 


Close Ore Mine .. . After 65 years’ operation, Tennessee 
Coal & Iron Div. of U. S. Steel Corp. has closed its 
nearly worked out Muscoda No. 4 iron ore mine near 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Sell Company Sale of Doehler-Jarvis Corp. to 
National Lead Co. was completed last week. (THE IRON 
AGE, Feb. 5, 1953, p. 100). Doehler-Jarvis shareholders 
will receive 1.15 shares of National Lead common stock 
for each share of stock in Doehler-Jarvis Corp., which 
will now be operated as a unit of National Lead. 


Approve Power Contract ... U. S. Dept. of Interior 
has approved a 20-year power contract between Harvey 
Machine Co., Los Angeles, and the Bonneville Power 
Administration for operation of an aluminum plant Harvey 
plans to build near The Dalles, Ore. 





STEEL District Operating Rates 
OPERATIONS «ome == “tas “av 







Pittsburgh 106.0 106.0*° 
ae Chicago 101.0 92.5* 
Philadelphia 97.0 96.5 
Valley 102.0 102.0 
by ct West 104.5 105.5° 
p Cleveland 96.0 96.5* 
Buffalo 94.0 94.0 
of Detroit 104.0 101.0° 
Birmingham 
(South) 7.5 98.5 
Ca acit Wheeling 101.0 101.0 
p y South Ohio River 90.0 93.5 
St. Louis 93.5 105.5 
East 91.0 82.0* 
Aggregate 99.0 98.0° 
Beginning Jan. |, 1953, operations are 


based on annual capacity of 117,522,- 
470 net tons. 
* Revised 


February 12, 1953 
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Nonferrous Markets 








Copper Prices Set for Increase 


Generally, there won't be any radical changes in metals prices 
—except for copper ... Final level may be about 30¢ per 
Ib... . Brass will follow—By R. L. Hatschek. 


While it is generally felt that 
there will be no overall price rise 
following the complete removal of 
ceilings, this is not true of copper. 
Copper will probably be the only 
major metal to be increased all 
across the board. 

The present price ceiling of 
24.50¢ per lb is only an arbitrary 
point and is exceeded or subsi- 
dized in many cases of marginal 
producers. Fact is that only about 
50 pet of the copper purchased 
today is priced at that level, the 
remainder being either at a higher 
ceiling or imported at 36.50¢, de- 
livered. 


Boost Justified ... Such a situa- 
tion is deplorable 
in for strong criticism from many 
sources. But Office of Price Stabil- 
ization refused to move any far- 
ther than to indicate the ceiling 
might be increased by 3¢. With 
controls out the window now, sup- 
ply and demand will determine the 
market price once again. 

Where will it settle? That's the 
big question. There’s some feeling 
that the Chilean price of 36.50¢ is 
the real free-market level. And it 
is possible that the domestic quo- 
tation will rise to that point. 


and has come 


But most segments of the indus- 
try feel that about 30¢ would bring 


balance. They reason that with 


supply and demand operating Chile 
would also have to obey this natu- 
ral law. It is possible that prices 
will first rise above the 30¢ mark, 
perhaps to the Chilean quotation, 
and then slip back to about 30¢ 
per lb. 


Brass Going Up .. . Copper and 
brass mill products, now priced on 
a basis of 60 pct domestic copper 
and 40 pet foreign high-priced cop- 
per, must also be increased. The 
very fact that the arbitrary 60-40 
ratio was not precisely adhered to 
cost the mills money. But since the 
foreign quotation was included at 
least partially in their ceilings, 
brass mill prices won’t increase as 
much as raw copper. 

One of the brightest aspects of 
the decontrol action, which will 
probably be one of the last made, 
is that higher prices will bring 
out a lot of copper scrap that just 
isn’t to be had at present levels. 


Zinc Output ... Domestic produc- 
tion of slab zinc in January totaled 
81,994 tons, almost the same as the 
total for the previous month, ac- 
cording to statistics of the Amer- 
ican Zine Institute. The institute 
has revised its 1952 total 230 tons 
upwards to a 12-month figure of 
961,430 tons. Stocks at the begin- 
ning of this month had edged up 





NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


Feb.4 Feb.5 Feb.6 Feb.7 Feb.9 Feb. 10 
Copper, electro, Conn. 24.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 
Copper, Lake delivered 24.625 24.625 24.625 24.625 24.625 24.625 
Tin, Straits, New York $1.21 $1.21, $1.21 $1.21'/2 $1.21'/2* 
Zinc, East St. Louis 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 
Lead, St. Louis 13.30 13.30 13.30 13.30 13.30 13.30 


Note: Quotations are going prices. 


*Tentative. 
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about 1000 tons to 88,475 and up. 
filled orders dipped to 39,732, , 
drop of some 4500 tons. 
Meanwhile, the market for zip 
remains steady at 11.50¢ per |) 
f. o. b. East St. Louis, lowest point 
since the beginning of the war j; 
Korea. Sellers reported 
light even at this price. 


Wheland Site? . 
ported that a Tennessee Valle 
Authority power contract is set t 
provide juice for the Wheland 
Co.’s aluminum smelter (see TH: 
IRON AGE, Feb. 5, p. 194). Now re- 
ports have it that the company, the 
seventh in the rapidly growing alu- 
minum industry, has acquired a 
site at South Pittsburgh, Tenn., 
just across the state line from 
Bridgeport, Ala. 

Olin Industries, Inc., number 
five in order of entry to the indus- 
try has also looked over several 
sites in northern Alabama and 
elsewhere in the TVA area as wel! 
as West Virginia. This puses the 
question: Where would TVA get 
the power to support a 50,000-ton 
and a 110,000-ton aluminum reduc- 
tion plant? Modern smelters re- 
quire about 9 kwhr to reduce a 
pound of aluminum, TVA is in- 
creasing capacity as rapidly as 
possible but so far most of the 
power authorized is reported to 
have already been applied for and 
these two smelters ought to be 
ready for production by the end of 
1954 if schedules are met. 


demand 


.. It’s been re. 


Imports Okayed . . . Additional! 
allotments of pig, ingot and other 
aluminum production materials 
will be granted to controlled ma- 
teria] producers if supplies can be 
found on any world market except 
Canada. 

Application should be made to 
National Production Authority re- 
questing an allotment increase. 
Quantity, country of origin, and 
name of the importer should be in- 
cluded. NPA officials say there is 
metal available in Western Europe 
and the agency will be glad to okay 
such applications. 


THe Iron AGE 
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Items like these 


Te at 
. CHASE’ warehouses 






COPPER NAILS 


LEY and TACKS COPPER 


STORM NAILS 










BRASS and BRONZE CAP, 
MACHINE and LAG SCREWS 


BRASS and BRONZE 
BOLTS and NUTS 


: 


BRASS, BRONZE and 
re- COPPER WASHERS 











BRASS COTTER PINS 
BRASS ESCUTCHEON PINS 







"Of 


INDUSTRIAL and 
AUTOMOTIVE FITTINGS 


INDUSTRIAL WIRE CLOTH and 
BRASS STRAINER CLOTH 








SOLDERING COPPERS 





to 
Cau US FOR ANYTHING from Bearing Bronze Bars to 


Brass or Bronze Bolts... or any other brass or copper 


item for maintenance, repair, operating or production. 





PERFORATED METAL IN . 
BRASS, BRONZE and COPPER Twenty-three Chase warehouses are located in major 


industrial centers from coast to coast. Phone the one 


nearest you. We can usually fill your orders from stock. 





BRASS and COPPER RIVETS, BURS 





. BEARING BRONZE BARS e 
hase.2 BRASS & COPPER 


1 WATERBURY 20, CONNECTICUT - SUBSIDIARY OF KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 





is The Nation’s Headquarters for Brass & Copper 

P Albany t Chicago Denver? Kansas City, Mo. Newark Pittsbarge San Francisce 

y Atlanta Cincinnati Detroit Los Angeles New Orieans Providence Seattle 
Baltimore Cleveland = —- Houston Milwaukee New York Rochester f Waterbury 


Boston Dallas Jndianapolis = Minneapolis Philadelphia = St. Lowi (Teales office enty) 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Markets 






Some Loopholes in OPS-Based Contracts 


There's some concern about renegotiation of contracts based 
on OPS grades and ceilings . . . Pittsburgh reports “escape 
clauses" ... Inspections tough, blast furnace grades slip. 


Scrap men have more on their 
minds than the up and down re- 
arrangement of prices when price 
controls end. Some are now worry- 
ing about possible renegotiation 
of contracts based on OPS grades 
From Pittsburgh 
comes the report that at least two 
district mills 


and ceilings. 
have included a 
clause in their contracts specify- 
ing that if ceiling prices go before 
orders are completed the remain- 
ing tonnage may be cancelled. 

weakness for some 
more apparent this 
Inspections in several cen- 
ters were very rigid. Philadelphia 
dealers mourned the increasing re- 
jection rate. Other cities were in 
similar circumstances. Blast fur- 
nace grades were in trouble in a 


Signs of 
grades are 
week, 


few areas. 

There was also some concern 
about the transition to a free mar- 
ket and its straight delivered mill 
basis. For some outlying shippers 
this question was in balance. 


Pittsburgh Will lifting of price 
controls automatically nullify scrap 
contracts based on OPS grades and 
ceilings? Some sources believe the 
contracts will be subject to renego- 
tiution when controls are removed. 
But at least two district mills have 
been playing it safe since last Decem- 
ber by including a clause specifying 
that if ceiling prices are killed before 
orders are completed remaining ton- 
nage may be 


here is that 


Consensus 
openhearth 
grades may show a drop in price but 
prime material is 
firm. 


cancelled. 
secondary 


likely to remain 


Chicago The market was again 
less hopeful this week, with the pos- 
sible exception of malleable. Blast 
furnace was going begging, and pur- 
chasing agents: were beginning to eye 
No. 2 bundles and No. 2 heavy melting 
hopefully. Electric furnace. continued 


to hold with scattered exceptions. 
Market was thrown off slightly in cast 
by scattered ceiling sales but these 
were in small quantity. Sellers of 
turnings were not counting on any 
strength in the near future, and a 


break was a very good possibility. 


Philadelphia Dealers are wailing 
the blues more than ever this week 
over the increasing rate of rejections. 
Prices are still the same but consu- 
mers are demanding the best quality 
and some even refuse to take oversize 
material they accepted a short time 
ago. Yard intake is on the upswing 
as a result of good weather but 
dealers aren’t too anxious. 


New York Overall movement of 
scrap is considered just fair. Good 
steelmaking scrap remains in good 
demand. Blast furnace grades are 
holding at ceiling but could see a slip 
in price when price controls fall. In- 
spection is very strict. Cast of course 
remains sloppy. The trade here is 
wondering what will happen with end 
of controls when prices make a tran- 
sition to a delivered mill basis. 


Detroit Sagging blast furnace 
grades continued to pile up in Detroit 
yards with scarcely any sales 1eported 
at even below ceiling prices. Consen- 
sus it that anyone offering $3 below 
ceiling could buy a big tonnage in a 
hurry. Trouble is, no one is offering 
anything. Machine shop turnings are 
going at ceiling but some in the trade 
are offering to buy short turnings at 
machine shop prices. 


Cleveland—Buying in Cleveland and 
valley areas is selective. Dealers and 
brokers speculating about the effect 
ef decontrol think return to straight 
delivered basis will necessitate some 
pricing adjustments. They believe 
openhearth prices will go up within 
basing point areas while dropping in 
outlying districts. If shift takes place, 
those who shoulder heaviest freight 
rate could be caught short. 


Birmingham — Movement of « 
scrap to northern mills from this , 
picked up this week. Some br 
said the reason might be that 
expected removal of ceilings shor 
with a possible price increase. Othe 
however, maintain that abolishing 
ceilings actually may result in lowe 
prices to dealers, for mills might bas 
their buying prices on delivery at th 
mills, which would force shippers ; 
assume at least a part of the freigh 
cost. 


Cincinnati — Most consumers her 
are still in a very comfortabie posi. 
tion and have adopted a “wait ani 
see” attitude about decontrol. Raji 
specialties remain tight. Foundrie: 
well stocked with cast and pig iroy 
just aren’t doing any buying. La 
has hit cast market to such an ex. 
tent that some dealers say it woul 
be hard to move with a $5 reduction 





St. Louis—A sharp advance in re- 
rolling rails which have been scarce 
for some time, and a few railroad 
specialties is expected when ceilings 
are lifted from scrap. Some cast iron 
grades have been selling below the 
ceilings for months and sales have 
been few. It is believed that scrap 
will be one of the last items decon- 
trolled. 


Boston—Trading in steel grades o! 
scrap is quieter in New England this 
week, though no prices have slipped 
below ceiling. The softness that 
started cast prices down a few weeks 
ago is continuing and these grades 
dropped another $1 this week. 


Buffalo—Only minor price adjust- 
ments are expected in scrap market 
if government controls are lifted at 
this time. Some of top quality grades 
such as No. 1 heavy melting and No 
1 bundles might sell slightly higher 
Meanwhile steelmaking grades hold 
firm at ceiling levels. 


West Coast—Dealers generally fel 
that the Oakland scrap firm whic’ 
shipped 7000 tons of No. 2 bundles 
eastern Canada was lucky to get rid 
of them. Lower prices last week failed 
to perk up mill buying and some har¢- 
pressed dealers believe prices ma) 
drop some more. No price changes 
last week. Except for No. 1 cupola 
cust remained unmoveable at 4) 
price. 








THe Iron Act 


